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NOW: a Separato 
that Washes Htself 


The NEW McCormick 
POWER WASHING 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


it flushes, power washes, sterilizes and dries 
itself in just 3 minutes after each separating 
— without disassembling a single part, 
without even stopping the separator. 

it's sterilized—it's cleaner and drier than you 
can wash and dry any separator by hand! 





The new McCormick power washing separator helps 
pay for itself with larger cream checks. It gets a// the 
cream—no separator skims closer. It produces bigher- 
quality crceam—cleaner, more bacteria-free, more uni- 
form in texture. It runs on any rural power line, 
110-volt AC or DC current. Its performance is proved 
—it has been tested over a period of five years in state 
university and farm dairies in all sections of the country. 

See or phone your IH Dealer for a demonstration 
on your farm. Or: request a McCormick Power Wash- 
ing Separator catalog—the pictures and easy-to-read 
paragraphs explain the many exclusive features and 


easy washing routine. 


OTHER IH DAIRY EQUIPMENT “FIRSTS”... 


MILK COOLERS —First fully balanced 


PAIL-TYPE MILKERS—First to be built of 
stainless steel. Easy to clean, easy to use, 
durable. Designed to milk at fast speeds, 
which increase milk production, lengthen 
lactation periods. Have transparent plas- 
tic milk hose, vacuum-operated pulsator. 


PARLOR MILKERS—First to be approximately same 
price as pail-type milkers. First to have entire milking 
operation under vacuum. Walk-through, U-type and 
in-line types for all sizes of herds and types of barns. 
Easy to install, operate, rinse, disassemble, wash. 
Available with transparent plastic milk hose and pipe. 


coolers capable of cooling milk to 50° F 
in less than an hour. Three models: 4- 
can, 6-can and 8-can, cooling 8, 12 and 
16 cans, every 24 hours. Hermetically 
sealed system, glass fiber insulation. 


For complete information about McCormick dairy equipment: see your IH Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


international Morvester products pay for themselves in use. 


Motor Trucks . .. Crawler Tractors and Power Units... 


McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . 
Refrigerators and Freezers. General Offices: Chicago |, iilinois 
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No doubt about it! You're safeguarding your milk pro- 
duction when you use nationally preferred Rapid-Flo 
FIBRE-BONDED Filter Disks. You get the EXTRA 
protection of Safe Filtration at no extra cost! 

With the high cost of labor, feed and materials, this 
is no time to take chances with your milk check. A can 
of rejected milk can deprive you of hard earned profit. 
That’s why more and more dairy farmers are using 
Only Rapid-Flo FIBRE-BONDED Filter Disks. More 
than a million used every day! 

Made from Bale to Box by Johnson & Johnson, and 
backed by the resources and reputation of the world’s 


largest manufacturer of surgical dressings, 


New, improved formula Rapid-Flo 


ALL RAPID-FLO FILTER DISKS ARE FIBRE-BONDED 


Whether you prefer Rapid-Flo Filter Disks with or without gauze 
an even more reliable Rapid-Flo facing on one or both sides, you get the extra protection of safer, 


Farm Sediment Check-Up. 


Fibre-Bonded Filter Disks provide 


stronger Fibre-Bonding—exclusive process of Johnson & Johnson, 


Now...a more reliable farm sediment check-up 


The New Formula RAPID-FLO FIBRE-BONDED Filter Disks do much more 
than remove dirt that may get into milk in spite of ordinary precautions 
Dairy authorities urge the Farm Sediment Check-Up as a guide to clean 
milk production. 


1. After filter 2. When it is dry 
= each ar examine the disk 
(10 gallons or ) ; closely. Identify 
corefully + v . the sediment or ex 
the filter franeous matter in 
from the strainer order to delermine 
ond place it on a where if come 
cordboord to dry - from, s0 you con 
prevent ony more 
getting into milk 

in the future 


DAIRY FILTERS DEPARTMENT fofmson aflohmson FILTER PRODUCTS DIVISION A clean used disk is the badge 
4949 WEST 65th STREETU) CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS of merit of a good milk producer 





LoBax Special 


IS ECONOMICAL, EASY TO USE 
GIVES TOP RESULTS” 


e An effective sanitation program is mighty important to every 
dairy farmer—and this goes double when the dairy operation is 
as large as Olson Brothers’ at Bassett, Wisconsin. Economy, ease 
of use and over-all effectiveness are the reasons why the Olson 
Brothers use Lo-Bax Special in their sanitation program. Here's 
the way James A. Olson puts it—“Lo-Bax Special is economical, 


easy tO use—gives us top results.” 


lo-Bax Chlorine Bactericides 


now available with or without a wetting agent 


loBax-2/] Chlorine with a wetting agent where extra 

penetrating action is desirable. Kills bacteria fast— 
rinses freely—leaves no calcium deposits—no off odors. 
Exceptionally smooth and easy on milkers’ hands and 


cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 


lo-Bax Special. Contains 50% available chlorine in 
dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves quickly in water, 
hard or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, fast-acting rinse 


solutions. Harmless to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 


Ask your dairy plant about these Lo-Bax Bactericides 
or write us for full information. Mathieson Chemical 


Corporation, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Md 


athieson 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


to the readers 
their opinion on any subject 
foolish, 
Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


of Hoard'’s Dairyman for the ex- 
whether radical or conservative, de- 
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Let Our Children Worry 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—June is Dairy 
|Month, a good and proper time to 
call attention to the place of dairy- 
ing in our national economy and its 
contribution to the national health 
It is a time, too, to take a good look 
jat ourselves, especially here in Wis- 
jconsin where dairying occupies such 
a prominent place 

Let us not kid ourselves 
oleo. This fugitive from a cotton 
|plantation may be hitting below the 
|belt, but the fact is that the blows 
are hurting and hurting badly. And 
they are not going to let up. To be 
sure, have laws regarding signs 
lin public places, and triangle-shaped 
portions, but do you remember signs 
| reading No Spitting on the Side- 
walk, Fine — $10.00", and so forth? 
These laws still on the statute 
books but no one pays any attention 
to them. So, unless the scientific 
boys produced oleo can find 
jnew uses for butter, that product, 
like leaf lard and the old-fashioned 
icebox, may become little more than 
|a memory 
| Right now the Swiss cheese manu- 
|facturers of Wisconsin are face to 
|face with a crisis in their industry 
iwhich may result in another cut in 
Wisconsin's dairy income 

There is an even greater danger 
which, because of future effect, 
is receiving little or no attention. I 
refer to the rapid growth of dairying 
in the southern Have you 
ever driven Kentucky, Ala- 
Florida, or Mississippi and 
the fine herds of Mack and 
white cattle knee-deep in luscious 
pasture’? This is the sign of the 
change that is taking place, strongly 
backed by the state governments and 
the agricultural departments 

To be Wisconsin is profiting 
now from this development by supply- 
ing foundation animals, but what of 
the With year-round pas- 
tures, wonderful, nutritious grasses 
that don't grow in the North: with 
no need for expensive buildings, and 
with mpdern refrigeration and mar- 
bestia “on thods these southern dairy 
farmers abie to market their 
products at prices which wil! bank- 
rupt Wisconsin producers. They are 
going to be a real threat 50, 25, may- 
be 10, years from now 

What are we going to do about it? 
|Pay no attention? Let our children 
have the worry? Or shouldn't our 
agricultural leaders be giving serious 
| thought to such an important prob- 
lem? 

Wisconsin 
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NeELS M. HOKANSON. 


How Did We Live 
Through It? 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I can't wait 
longer in adding my “Amen” to Wm. 
F. Groves’ article, “What Is Grade A 
Milk?”, in the April 10 Hoard’s 
Dairyman. I am more than pleased 
to in editions of your pa- 

r, other comments on what Is 
Grade A milk 

I have always contended that milk 
should be judged by test and not by 
code which has very little to do with 
clean milk. As far back as 1930 I 
produced milk with as low a count 
as five and six hundred per cubic 
centimeter. The only time in my life 


|when my sediment cotton was not 


see later 


marked “Excellent” was when I had 
just moved and hadn't gotten con- 
crete floors in barn and milk house 

It certainly is a wonder that any 
of us ever lived to grow up fifty 
years ago. 

Colorado. 


T. S. 


JONES 


A Little Elbow Grease 


Hoarp's DAIRYMAN:—In reference 
to Glenn Zinn’s article in your Jun 
10 issue, I agree wholeheartedly with 
him. You don’t have to have a fanc: 
barn and all the expensive things t 
go with it to produce clean milk. All 
you need is a good pair of milking 
machines, practice good management, 
and a little elbow grease to keep 
things clean 

For the past year we have kept 
our bacteria count down between 
1,000 and 5,000 raw, and it has pas- 
teurized between 0 and’ 10. Five of 
our counts have been 1,000 raw 

It is just as easy to produce clean 
milk as dirty milk. The sooner a lot 
of farmers realize this, the more of 
our products we will sell 

Rhode Island G. H. Toson, 


es 
To Retiring Farmers 

Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—My letter is 
addressed to the retiring farmers 
among your readers. Why don't you 
make more of an effort to sell your 
farms to young farmers who want 
to own their own farms? It takes a 
tremendous amount of capital these 
to young man up in the 
farming and many of to- 
day's young farmers can't compete 
with the money that city men 
able to invest in a farm 

But wouldn't it be better, in the 
long run take a little and 
make more lenient terms to someone 
know will be an to the 
community for many years and 
won't there just little while 
as an absentee landlord or farm spec- 
ulator? It would be better for Amer- 
ica if more farmers owned their own 
farms when you sell, why not 
give some deserving young farmer a 
break? 

Wisconsin. 


A Wonderful, Wonderful 
Cow 


Hoakp’s DAIRYMAN:—I see that the 
sour-grape letters on the new fat 
champion are still coming in. It has 
been my observation that it is men 
who milk 300-Ib. fat herds who are 
loudest in their claims that it is not 
the cow but special feeds and special 
care that make the records. Real 
dairymen who have painstakingly de- 
veloped 400-lb., 500-lb., and better, 
herds realize the magnificence of a 
yecord like that of Carnation Home- 
stead Daisy Madcap 

As far as it being the special care 
and feed that “Daisy” received, rath- 
er than her inheritance, that en- 
abled her to make her wonderful 
record, that is just so much foolish- 
ness. We purchased a first-calf heif- 
er from Carnation Milk Farms. She 
had been fresh two months when we 
bought her and was milking 48 Ibs. a 
day. Three weeks after being trans- 
ferred to an “ordinary environment” 
where she had to fight other cows in 
a loafing shed for her feed, she had 
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; NS TAIRYS 
POURRA COVER PICTURE 

June Dairy Month is over, but the dairy world 
goes on much the same. Young calves are still 
being born and young folks are still interested in 
every mew one that makes an appearance. Like 
this young lady in the cover picture, young folkd 
on the farms who develop an interest and a love 
for animals are gaining something which will add 
to their success and enjoyment in the future — 
whether they actually become dairymen and dairy- 
men’s wives, or merely carry into their varied 
careers a taste for dairy foods and an apprecia- 
tion of the dairy industry. 


Cover photo by Harold M. Lambert. 
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Americas Busiest Farm Buildings 


Q MULTI-PURPOSE 
| U 


FARMER'S FAVORITE ..+ 
EVERYWHERE! 


Quonsets are all steel. They 
are wind-resistant, non- 
combustible. They are quick to 
erect. They are reasonable in 
cost. (Total in-place cost will 
surprise you!) They are versa- 
tile. They are strong and long- 
lasting ... made ofarch-ribbed, 
nailable Stran-Steel framing. 


Cottonseed Storage m Alabama 


. Stran-Steel Quonsets . . . on farms of 


All over America you see them . . 
all types and sizes. 

There are many reasons for such preference for this busiest of all farm 
buildings. 

The Quonset is versatile . . . perfect for crop storage, housing livestock 
or machinery, and dozens of other uses. More than that, the Quonset is an 
efficient, shirt-sleeved working tool that increases production, cuts legwork 
and back-breaking drudgery to a minimum. 

Doubtless you know someone who has a Quonset building on his farm. 
We suggest you talk to him. Or call in your Quonset dealer and pst a 
list of the farmers in your section who have solved the farm building 
problem—profitably—with one or more a. Use the coupon for 


- valuable information on buildings best 
Wa i —— suited to your type of farming. 
Quonset 32 
ae i] colors, and the name of your nearest Quonset dealer, 
i rom you can get the detailed costs. 
Quenset 24 | —O——— oes 


ADDRESS 
ciry 


Use this goupoa for information aboet C eousets es ry ‘ 
| farm ion tool, We will include data on sizes, 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION — 


Stran-Steel Division © Ecorse, Detrolt 29, Michigan 


Quvonse! 40 


NATIONAL STEEL yl CORPORATION 
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(Continued from page 560) 
a come up to 60 Ibs. of milk a day 
which she continued to milk right 
up to the time she had to be dried 


up. In the 212 days she was on test 
in our herd she made 12,446 Ibs 
milk and 446.1 Ibs. fat. Her first 


. 
4 . two months are, of course, not fig- 
ured in this total. Is the complaining 
of Mr. Lincoln going to try to tell me 


that she made a record like that be- 
cause of special feed and care? 

As far as ours being a “special en 
vironment”, we feed our cows ac- 
cording to their production and try 
to see that they produce as much 
as they are capable of. Any dairy- 
man who doesn’t do that is not milk- 
ing his cows profitably. One other 
thing that might make it a little 
special — we pet our cows. We lik« 
cows, especially good cows, and we 
M like to pet them. This, of course 

8 might disqualify us in Mr. Lincoln's 

a ‘ opinion. I hate to admit it but we 
feed silage, too. Quite a few other 

average dairymen we know do not 


OL/VER PATO consider silage an “unusual feature” 


in the feeding of their cows. Beet 
Nen feature tor keplaceable Powshares pulp is part of our winter ration, too, 
site —to us it is just one more thing the 
cows like that is available to us for 
the production of milk which is our 
business. We don’t consider any kind 
of feed “unusual” or “special” if it is 
readily available, reasonable, and the 
cows make milk on it 
Mr. Lincoln can take his sour 
grapes and I hope he enjoys them 
As for us we think Carnation Home- 
stead Daisy Madcap is a wonderful, 
wonderful cow and we say more pow- 
er to people who can develop a cow 
like her 





Mrs. Kurt Borostrom. 
, f Washington 
Oliver, originator of the low cost, replace- 
able plowshare, introduces an improved Raydex 
share with a “Radius Curve” point—another A Bouquet to Claypool 
important achievement in plow design. Note , 
: fms . Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—TI have been 
the new contour on the leading and trailing Sellowinn the articles “Reambitecs of 
" ; ee " “ ~ ’ ~ ri rd ‘ I e 7; oO 
edges. This new share with its “Radius Curve >, a Rambling Cow Tester,” by C. A. 
point makes the famous Oliver Raydex plow Claypool ard find them very good 
bottom lighter in draft than ever. Besides, it You see, I understand his feelings 
stands greater plowing strains. And, it's spe- and work all too well. I am an of- 
lly heat-treated to make it tougher and Scial cow tester, working under the 
cially eat-trea © £ ’ supervision of the University of Ten- 


longer lasting—stress annealed along the fit- nessee. After,graduating with a ma- 


ting edge to prevent breakage. jor in dairying in August 1949, I de- 
cided I wanted to learn more and 


Before you buy your next plow, it will pay 
you to investigate the Raydex plow bottom a ap ae oa of Tennessee 
ee ~ ” ) \ 1s » certain! oes st the t 
with its new “Radius Curve” share—the com- \ — Certainly does just that and 
bination that enables you to do a better all- T tr 
} travel from the bottom lands of 
round job of plowing than with any other West Tennessee to the mountains of 
bottom under similar conditions. Py | d D| . | upper Bast Tennessee: or from Mem- 
First, you will realize substantia! savings in ge owing: phis to Bristol, the distance being 
tractor fuel and time because Oliver Raydex a ns otiinkineni ae almost 600 miles 
- . a x plowshares come in ha arto six. sein sees all lid , 
bottoms with “Radius Curve” shares are easier iin xe .2 mend. ee — = all right and try to 
. a : : % o keep a season's su on hand. No make me feel : . t : 
to pull. Second, “Radius Curve” shares end y P Pp y ake me feel at home, but most of 
; : more field delays . . . no extra trips to town .. . no the time I call my car home. I trav- 
the nuisance of resharpening and repointing. waiting . . . no little “hidden” losses through ill- el about 3,000 miles a month over all 
They're so low in cost you can discard them fiting, peer-pertorming, old-fashioned shares. kinds of roads 
when worn out. A brand new, factory machined, 
perfect fitting, “Radius Curve” share costs no his — We testers see both 
more than a blacksmith charges for resharpening good and bad practices every day. 
h Y é f \ Every dairyman has his own idea on 
an ordinary plowshare. Yet, you can often plow . how things should be done. We like 
more acres with a “Radius Curve” share than LIVER to visit farms where they follow a 
with a single resharpening of a conventional Ee tHe OLIVER corporanion schedule on time and do a good job 
o~, Ps oO cing. We like t t >S 
share. ifhVitts 400 West Madison Street, Chic 6, Wlinois f milking Ve like to visit homes 


Mr. Claypool certainly is right in 


ep, where the people treat us like their 
own family Not being in our own 
homes very often, we like to think 
the people like to have us with them. 
Well, after reading Mr. Claypool’s 
he has the right idea. I 


articles 
want to express my thanks to 
THE CORPORATION Hoard's Dairyman for its interest in 
behalf of the cow testers of the 


country 
Tennessee. Tom McCuTcHEN 
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Torture Chambers 
for Paint... 


Dairy buildings are rough on paint due 
to high humidity, action of alkalis and 
acids, and the continuous heavy wear. 


by Lynn Wood 


BOUT the only product the paint industry 
does not have for dairymen is one guaran- 
teed to produce contented cows. You can 

be certain that when scientists do find 
the pastel shade suitable, the industry will 
add it to the scores of materials designed to pro- 
tect your investment in buildings and equipment 

Experts estimate that 3', billion dollars are saved 
by the American public each year through the us« 
of paint. Yet some dairymen are frank to say 
they have not had satisfactory results. We visited 
many dairymen to get their on-the-scene reaction 
answered our questions by pointing to the 
cracked and peeling paint on the inside walls and 
man nodded toward the milk house 

Wait till I see the man who sold 
me that paint Parts of the wall were almost 
bare, the rest of it blotched and peeling 
“Painted it less than half a year ago,” he added. 

In contrast, we found another dairyman, paint- 
ing his milk house ceiling with an exterior grade 
of white enamel, who was enthusiastic over past 
While the walls and ceiling showed wear, 
the paint was smooth with few bare spots. We 
checked the using and found it 


similar to others who complained 


however 


most 


Some 
ceiling. One 


wall and said 


was 


results 
paint he was 
that used by 
of poor results 
agents and other agricultural leaders 
confirmed this tremendous variation in results 
So we put the problem to the scientific section 
of the National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation. Stripped of technical phrases tere is 
what the paint experts say 

Most cases of failure in dairy buildings prob- 
ably result from insufficient or improper prepara- 
tion of the surfaces to be painted, and excessive 
humidity. This assumes that a recommended type 
and grade of paint is used for wood, metal, or 
concrete surfaces. They point out that prolonged 
periods of high humidity, the action of alkali in 
cement, and lactic acid in milk, plus exceedingly 
heavy wear, create a virtual “torture chamber” 
for paints 


County 


Where the Moisture Comes From 


Take humidity, for instance. In dairy barns it 
builds up from the usual liquids in the gutters, 
the cows themselves emitting up to nearly a 
pound of water vapor per hour, and the water 
reservoir in drinking cups. In the milk house, 
excessive humidity is fed by steam used for steri- 
lizing, water to clean utensils and hose the floor, 
and condensation. Without proper ventilation as 
recommended by agricultural authorities, exces- 
sive humidity will push through minute cracks 
and seams to stain plaster, rot wood, rust metal, 
cause paint to blister and peel. If you have these 
conditions, then your first move is to get expert 
advice on vents, louvers, gravity, or forced air 
ventilation. You can't eliminate high humidity in 
dairy buildings during cold months, but you can 
keep it from becoming excessive 

In other words, paints are not miracle products. 
They are the finest materials yet developed by 
science to protect all kinds of surfaces under a 


wide range of conditions. Paints add both beauty 
and life to the surfaces they While paint 
will hide defects, it won't last unless the under 
surface has been properly prepared. Just as you 
can take a poor picture with a fine camera, so 
can you get unsatisfactory with the 
The error is usually human 

Right here we would like to make definite dis- 
tinctions between painting wood and concrete 
Wood expands and shrinks with moisture changes 
in the requires a paint that will stay a 
little soft and still be tough and pliable. Con- 
crete, on the other hand, expands and contracts 
only when there are changes in temperature 
Water getting into masonry in cold climates 
freezes, which results in scaling and breaking 
Therefore, the kind of paint required for masonry 
is one that surface, is water-resistant, 
and gives a hard finish 


cover 


results best 


of coatings 


air, 80 


seals the 


Painting Begins with Surface Preparation 


The job of painting does not begin with the ap- 
plication, but rather with preparing the surfaces 
to assure thorough coverage and long life. New 
wood usually needs very little preparation. Sim- 
ply remove mortar, plaster, cement 
dirt. Fill nailholes and loose with 
after the priming coat ts dry. If the 
resinous, or contains large knotholes and coarse 
grain, it is well to cover these with a thin 
coat of shellac, then sand. For repainting, use a 
wire brush to remove all loose paint and thor- 
oughly sand old varnish and shellac. Surfaces 
which have been whitewashed cannot be painted 
until the whitewash removed as 
pletely as possible 

If you are replacing the window-panes, be sure 
to apply a prime coat of paint before you glaze 
After the putty has been applied, allow it to set 
and then paint promptly to seal and protect it 
To insure a good water seal over the putty, the 
same number of coats of paint should be applied 
as are applied to the sash. Do not use shellac or 
varnish as a primer because glazing materials 
will not stick to them 

You can lick mildew by using special prepara- 
tions, readily available, to wash the affected 
areas. And you can add mildew preventives to 
your paint to prevent a recurrence 


and 
putty 
wood 


soose 
joints 


areas 


has been com- 


You have a wide variety of acceptable paints 
to choose from for interior woodwork including 
enamel, varnish, aluminum, rubber-base, and gloss 
paints. Each of these will give highly satisfactory 
results when applied over properly prepared sur- 
faces. It's advisable to paint only during periods 
when you have been able to air the buildings 
thoroughly over a period of days to reduce in- 
terior moisture. In any event, the surfaces must 
be dry. If they are not, you will have poor re- 
sults. Furthermore, two thin give better 
longer-lasting protection than one heavy coat 

When you bty paint, buy a brand you have 
confidence in, buy from a dealer you can depend 
on, or hire a painter and make him responsible 
for the job. Cheap paint is (Turn to page 573) 
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Spray painting speeds paint has 
been applied to barn roof and is being sprayed on sile 
roof. In addition to efficient protection, the aluminum finish 
deflects rays of the sun, thus keeping the interior cooler 


For best results, it is necessary te properly prepere all 
weeden ceiling surfaces before the application of paint 
is mode. Moke certain the ceiling is thoroughly dry, end 
is free of dust, cobwebs, and all loose or peeling paint. 


Before repainting masonry walls remove chipped or peeling 
point with wire brush. On metal use steel wool or coarse 
sondpaper to take off rust ond loose point. A bare metal 
surface requires special mete! primer before finishing coot 
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Farm Flashes... . 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


AVOID HARVESTING 
ACCIDENTS 


A few weeks ago an Iowa farmer narrowly 
escaped serious injury and possible death when 
the tractor seat on which he was riding came 
oose, causing him to fall beneath the harrow 
that was being pulled. After being dragged a 


at 
4 


considerable distance, the tractor stopped when it 
became entangled in a fence, permitting the 
dazed man to free himself 

This is one of many accidents that occur dur- 
ing the heavy work season on farms, and may 
be duplicated many times unless some special 
precautions are taken. Even though the following 
safety measures have been published repeatedly 
they need continued emphasis in the hope that 
our accident toll can be reduced 

Always stop machinery before oiling, adjusting, 
or unclogging it Never wear loose or floppy 
clothing which may catch easily in revolving ma- 
chine parts. Small children are definitely out of 
place around machinery 

Tractor operators should always be alert 
around ditches, embankments, or on the high- 
way. Avoid excessive speeds. Never operate a 
tractor after dark without good lights 

When climbing, always use a ladder in good re- 
pair Never use make-shift devices such as 
chairs tables—as injury and 
result from even at low 


severe 


falls 


boxes, or 
even death can 
levels 

July 22-28 has been proclaimed NATIONAL 
FARM SAFETY WEEK in order that emphasis 
be placed on safe practices in all phases of farm 
life for all farm residents 


AVOID WASTING 
GRASS SEED 


In order to get maximum grass and legume 
seed yields, your combine must be correctly ad- 
justed. Poor adjustments can mean a loss of as 
much as one-third of the seed. Before harvesting 
grass and legume seed crops, there are several 
adjustments on the combine that should be 
checked 

First consult the instruction manual to make 
sure the combine is starting out with the proper 
equipment. Special sieves may be needed 

Next review the section on operating the com- 
bine on the crop to be harvested. Sieve openings, 
cylinder speeds and clearances, as recommended 
by the manual, can be set before going to the 
field. 

After starting to combine, further adjustments 
probably will be needed. Be sure to watch for 
“overthreshing.” Use just enough cylinder speed 
and <he right concave adjustment to get the seed 
out and avoid breaking up the straw. Overthresh- 
ing breaks up the straw and increases the amount 
in the seed 
wind is 


of chaff 


The amount of critical in threshing 


light seed. Allowing some chaff in the seed may 
be preferred to clean seed obtained by increased 
wind and resulting losses in blowing some seed 
over 

The combine elevator and pans should be 
checked for leaks that might permit considerable 
losses of seed. Windrowing the crop is also rec- 
ommended to obtain uniform moisture conditions 
necessary for efficient combining. 


RENOVATE PASTURE 
IN AUGUST 


Recent studies on pasture renovation at the 
Minnesota experiment station indicate August is 
the best time to renovate. About twice as much 
forage was obtained as compared with the spring 
cultivation. Following are the reasons why Au- 
gust cultivation is more effective than October 
or spring cultivation: 

1. The old sod has a chance to rot all fall. This 
makes nitrogen and all other nutrients more 
readily available for the new seeding in the 
spring 

2. A better kill of quackgrass, other weeds, 
and old sod means less competition for the new 
seeding in the spring, and allows better moisture 
accumulation during the fall. 

3. There is less water runoff and better mois- 
ture absorption in a worked-up sod than in an 
untilled, overgrazed pasture 

4. A finer, firmer seedbed is obtained by start- 
ing in the summer 

In general, a good mixture which you might 
use for a rotation pasture is also good for re- 
establishing a pasture. A mixture of eight pounds 
of legume seed and eight pounds of grass seed is 
sufficient. The best legumes are alfalfa, sweet 
clover, red clover, and alsike clover. The best 
grasses are brome, timothy, and meadow fescue 

A good way to handle the seeding is to plant 
about 1% oats per acre with the 
grasses and and then graze it off 
periodically 

Fertilizer of some kind is a “must” on poor, 
rundown pastures. A heavy application of ma- 
nure or about 400 pounds of 0-20-0 or 0-20-10 
fertilizer, or its equivalent, should be adequate in 
most cases 


STACKING LUMBER 
FOR DRYING 


Lumber that has been cut or is being cut now 
needs to be air seasoned at least 2% to 3 months 
before it is used, to avoid checking and warping 

New Jersey foresters suggest that lumber be 
stacked on a well-drained site where there is 
good free air circulation and no trash or weeds. 
A strong foundation on which to stack the lum- 
ber, such as several heavy timbers blocked up, 
is also important. 

To shed rain and keep the pile dry, the pile 
should lean forward. This is done by placing 
each layer of boards an eighth of an inch for- 
ward of the one below. Piling in this manner 
allows about an inch of overhang to each foot in 
height and prevents rain from dripping into the 
end of the stack. 

The layers of lumber may be separated with 
“stickers” or strips of boards. The “stickers” 
should be fairly uniform in width and an inch or 
two thick. They are placed directly above each 
other and the cross supports of the foundation 
rack. 

Finally, put a roof on top of the pile. This is 
made of a double layer of overlapped boards. 
Allow several inches of air circulation between 
the roof and the top layer of lumber. An aver- 
age of three months of good drying weather 
should reduce the moisture of the lumber 75 
per cent. 


bushels of 
legumes, 
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LESS BEDDING 
FOR CALVES 


In a pen where several calves are allowed to 
run together, some dairymen put down a board 
floor in the half opposite the side where the an- 
imals eat and drink 

This second floor, raised, or flat on the con- 
crete, covers half of the pen and is kept well- 


bedded. After feeding, the animals almost always 
lie down on this clean space 

Nearly all manure and urine are voided during 
the considerable amount of time the calves spend 
in eating, provided plenty of roughage and water 
are always available 

This practice can save 
calves are cleaner than 
When this second floor is movable, the concrete 
underneath can be “hosed off” at intervals. The 
feeding area should also have some litter but this 
can be the soiled portion thrown from the clean 
bed every day or two after the feeding area is 
cleaned. 


NEGLECT CAUSES 
BREEDING TROUBLES 


Frequently dairy cows are neglected during 
the rush of summer field work, and this is the 
time when breeding troubles are likely to occur. 
Many times busy farmers do not see the cow 
when she comes in heat, or may aotice her and 
are too busy to get her bred, or to call the local 
inseminator 

A good practice is to spend some time observ- 
ing the cows when they are turned out in the 
morning. More than half of the cows will be no- 
ticed in heat at this time of day according to ex- 
tension dairyman George Parsons, Michigan State 
College 

He advises that farmers wait 60 days after 
calving before breeding for the next gestation. 
Heifers should be brought along in good condi- 
tion and bred to freshen about 24 to 26 months 
of age, depending on their size 

A breeding calendar that is kept up to date 
can be very helpful. It is very easy to determine 
the next heat period of a cow if you know the 
date of the last one. Proper use of the chart will 
tell you within one day, on all normal heat pe- 
riods, when to be a little more observant 

A little extra planning and a desire to see the 
breeding plan work will eliminate many breeding 
troubles due to management. 


NATIONAL FARM 
SAFETY WEEK, JULY 22-28 


Unless farm residents learn and obey farm 
safety rules during the next 12 months: 

One out of every 17 persons will suffer a dis- 
abling injury as the result of an accident 

Accidental death will occur in one out of every 
380 farm families 


bedding and usually 
is otherwise the case. 
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RE-the American dairymen slipping back- 
A wards in their cattle breeding program? If 
not, how can one justify the present trend 

of beef bulls on dairy cows? Evi- 
clearly shown from re- 
eaders stating that 19 states have 
that furnish the 
s routinely to their local units 
initiated this service 
years, and during 1950 ap- 
proximately five r cent of their services were 
Reports on usage in 1951 in- 
has increased to 


toward the us« 
dence s trend is 
ports « ry 
artificial breedir associations 


of beef bu 


associations 


Most 


within the t three 


have 


from beef semen 


dicate that this percentage 


around 10 per cent 
Reasons 


and varied 


for using beef semen were many 

reports from association man- 
extension men in charge agreed 

was confined almost entirely 
to dairyma beef men, outside of 4-H and 
FFA members, were not much interested. Some 
of the more common reasons given for furnish- 
ing beef semen were 

1. The use of beef bulls (Angus in particular) 
produced smaller and this was of help 
especially to first-calf heifers 

2. High beef prices have encouraged the home 
production of meat and of feeder calves 

3. To local demand of members asking 
for the service since the rise in beef prices 

4. To competition of outside agencies 
having beef semen for sale 


agers 
that the 


calves 


meet 


meet 


Conception Rate About Equal 
the 19 states using beef semen in one 
associations there were 15 that 
owned their own bulls consisting of 58 Angus, 
22 Herefords, 7 Shorthorns, and 2 Brahmans 
Seven states had associations that purchased beef 
semen from other bull studs. Most of those own- 
ing bulls made no effort to supply semen from 
ur ne of the beef breeds. Reports on 
breeding efficiency indicated little difference be- 
tween the non-returns to service of cows bred 
to beef bulls and those bred to dairy bulls. Some 
rs of bull studs did report that beef bulls 
to serve artificially and usually 
volume of semen than did 


Among 
or more of their 


more t 


manage 
were often slow 
produced a smaller 
dairy bulls 

Estimates on how farmers are marketing the 
beef-dairy cross-bred animals indicated around 40 
per cent for veal, 50 per cent as baby beef, and 
10 per cent as older animals. Those associated 
administering the program within the 19 
states now using beef semen are about “three- 
fourths” agreed that this program will do little 
if any damage to the dairy program 
They maintain that the artificial program per- 


with 


serious 


Should We Use 
Beef Bulls On Dairy Cows? 


Not if we want to stay in the dairy business says 
the author, who lists dangers in using beef semen. 


by Dwight M. Seath 


mits selective mating and that farmers breed 
only the “tail-enders” in their herd to beef bulls. 
This lower-end was estimated as varying from 
5 to 20 per cent of the cows in those dairy herds 
using the beef service. The “one-fourth” not 
agreed feel that local demand of the co-op and 
outside competition forced them into the pro- 
gram and that the net result will be a scarcity 
of good dairy replacements and eventually the 
milking of poorer cows within many herds 


Reasons for Wanting Beef Semen 


Twenty-nine states (including Alaska) report 
that no beef semen is being handled by their ar- 
tificial breeding associations. Three states re- 
port one or more of their studs not shipping 
beef semen although a portion of their states 
has the service available from one or more cen- 
tral studs. All but seven states report some de- 
mand for service from beef bulls. Reasons ad- 
vanced by those making their wishes known are 
again centered around a desire for smaller 
calves, the production of veal, feeder calves or 
meat for home use, plus some demand for serv- 
ice by a few scattered small beef herds owned 
mostly by 4-H and FFA members 

Contending that the installation of beef bulls 
will disrupt the present dairy improvement pro- 
gram was the most common reason given by 
dairy leaders for not initiating the use of beef 
semen in the 29 states not having beef bulls in 
their artificial breeding program. Other impor- 
tant reasons listed frequently were: (a) There 
was not enough demand for the program; (b) 
the service would not pay its own way; and (c) 
it would contribute toward an expected shortage 
of dairy replacements three or more years hence, 
and some dairymen would probably milk some of 
the cross-bred heifers 

Statements by leaders indicate that there is 
much debate as to the advisability of installing 
beef bulls in those studs not already having 
them. 


Co-ops Often Split on Issue 


Most of the artificial breeding service is ren- 
dered by cooperatives and each member has one 
vote with policies of the association decided upon 


Bowater 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE every dairy 
farmer will want to read “Facts About 
Farm Fuels” by Dale Hull, a complete dis- 
cussion of the best buys for the money and 
recommendations on which should be used 
for various tasks 
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largely by a board of directors. Some of the 
boards are quite evenly split between the beef 
vs. no-beef groups. Likewise polls of member- 
ship, as conducted by some stud managers, have 
revealed many in favor of the beef program, 
while the large segment of actual dairymen with 
improved dairy herds, including most of our best 
dairy leaders, solidly opposed it 

An examination of the best obtainable infor- 
mation based largely on experimental evidence 
may help evaluate the soundness of this present 
trend toward breeding dairy cows to beef bulls 

First, it can be admitted that smaller calves 
than normal will result if dairy animals are bred 
to Angus bulls. Little or no change in birth 
weight can be expected when bulls of the other 
beef breeds are used. Data which prove that 
tirst-calf heifers have much more trouble calving 
than do older animals appear to be lacking. 
Even though this may be true, the difference is 
probably small. Herdsmen and veterinarians con- 
tend that very little trouble is experienced by 
the first-calf heifer that has been well fed. It is 
the weak, poorly-fed heifer that most often has 
calving trouble. It certainly cannot be recom- 
mended, for this reason alone, that dairymen 
breed their first-calf heifers to beef bulls 


First Calves Often The Best 


First-calf heifers often give birth to the best 
animals of our various breeds. (See article en- 
titled “Save the First-Borns” by Walter A. Cook 
in December 10, 1949 Hoard’s Dairyman.) Evi- 
dence based on genetics indicates that the first- 
born has a good chance of being outstanding 
in producing ability, in type, or in both as have 
thése born later. Another reason for saving the 
first-born, if a heifer, is because cows average 
but 4 to 4% years in the producing herd, during 
which time they can be expected to contribute 
but 2 heifer calves. When a dairyman breeds 
heifers to beef bulls he automatically throws 
away one-fourth of the average reproductive life 
of that cow. This would greatly increase the 
number of females that would never produce a 
heifer calf to replace themselves, for there would 
be those individuals in every herd that would 
have three or more bull calves successively 

Breeding the cows to beef bulls that belong 
to the low 10 or 20 per cent of the herd based 
on production, can be questioned as a sound 
breeding practice. It would admittedly be a bet- 
ter practice than if either the best or the aver- 
age 10 to 20 per cent were mated to beef bulls. 
Even so, there remains the question as to how 
accurately dairymen can pick their lower pro- 
ducers, for our combined (Turn to page 569) 
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After 12 hours of grazing, this pasture plot will have been grazed evenly to the two- 


inch level. 


Note use of old milker rubber as insulator on fence standard ai the left. 


In New Zealand... 


We Ration Our Pastu 


Dairymen are reporting 10 to 20 per cent 
more milk under this new system of grazing. 


by 7. G. Tyrer 


Associote Editor, New Zealand Dairy Exporter 


Article 2 


I told you something of 


, N a previous article 
| the new technique for feeding pasture to dairy 


developed in New Zea- 
grazing.” It has been 
farmers over 


ws which we have 

nd and call “rationed 

lopted by thousands of our dairy 

the past two years with very gratifying results 
ipon herd production. As its name suggests, the 
new practice involves the rationing «i pasture — 
and clovers. It's an inten- 
practice of rotational grazing 
Zealand dairymen 


high producing grasses 
sification the 
which served New 
past. 

older practice 


grassland 
well in the 

For our 

r farms were divided into lots, or 
them, varying in size from 
cording to the size of the herd 
milked paddocks were grazed in rotation 
and in between grazings were rested to allow the 
grass growth to come away again 

Normal was to give the herd a fresh 
paddock after every milking. Under rotational 
grazing on dairying land, carrying good 
quality pasture, a six-acre paddock would pro- 
vide all the feed needed by a herd of 90 to 100 


cows for 12 hours 


of rotational grazing 
paddocks as 
four to six 
being 


we call 
cTes ac 


Thes« 


practice 


good 


Good Pasture Was Wasted 


Since the idea of rationed grazing first hit the 
have found that 
going to 


farming headlines, however, we 
1 lot of 
waste. We now rest our pastures longer between 
grazings fence to make small- 
er plots of our old permanent paddocks. When 
the grass and clover in a small plot is 6 to 8 
inches high, we put our herds in and leave them 
there until it is grazed down uniformly close. We 


good grass and clover was 


and use an electri 


find that we are getting more even grazing and 
full use of the feed available 

On good land with first class pasture, rested 
to the eight-inch stage, we can carry 90 to 100 
cows on two acres for 24 hours and feed them to 
Also, the rapid defoliation, plus the 
from droppings, helps the pasture 
and throws more feed 
any other system of 


pacity 
vndded fertility 

make a quicker recovery 
over the year than under 


grazing management. 


Rationed grazing also spreads pasture produc- 
tion over a greater period of the year — over the 
whole 12 months on some highly productive 
farms, where the climate is suitable. It gives the 
farmer more forage to make into silage and hay 
for winter feeding 

The herd on rationed grazing throughout the 
season is on a more even plane of nutrition than 

under any other system of handling 
And finally the practice is the most 
answer to the problem of subdividing 
your farm in the face of present heavy costs of 
permaner fencing. It can be applied on the 
average dairy farm, no matter what the soil type 
or topography, at very little extra cost 


is possil 
pasture 
effective 


This System Takes More Skill 


Rationed grazing is no foolproof system, how- 
ever. It calls for much more skillful management 
than do broader based grazing patterns. Pastures 
must be fed at the right stage of growth, or con- 
verted into silage, for if they are overrested to 
the fibrous, woody stage, they lose their feeding 
value and, more serious, the long grass tends to 
smother the all-important clovers 

The axiom that “leaf makes leaf” applies very 
strongly with rationed grazing. It is essential for 
rapid recovery that your pasture should be eaten 
off at its maximum stage of leaf production. And 
just as you cannot afford to overrest your pas- 
tures under the system, so also you cannot afford 
to overgraze them. Unless in exceptional circum- 
stances and on good strong land, pastures should 
not be grazed down below the two-inch level 

Traveling through dairying districts in the 
North Island of New Zealand during the past 
season, it was a common sight to see the herd 
packed away behind the electric fence in a por- 
tion of one paddock. With the exception of the 
area carrying the dry stock, the whole of the rest 
of the farm carried no stock whatever. The pas- 
tures were in various stages of resting for ra- 
tioned feeding later. It is normal for a dairy 
farmer practicing rationed grazing to have up to 
90 per cent or more of his total farm area rest- 
ing at one time 

The results of rationed grazing are its best 
selling point to the keen dairyman. I believe, 
however, that there are other reasons behind the 
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wholesale swing-over to the practice. For one 
thing, it makes the job of farming grass much 
more interesting. It calls for careful planning 
and skilled husbandry and in return it gives the 
farmer a more accurate measure than he has 
ever had before of the strength and weakness of 
the individual pastures on his property. 

On every farm which I have visited, the farmer 
keeps a record of “cow grazing days” for each 
paddock over the season. At the end of the year, 
this grazing record gives him a complete picture 
of the performance of every pasture on the farm. 
It spotlights the successes and failures of his pas- 
tures in the same way as his seasonal herd test- 
ing return enables him to sort out the “passen- 
gers” and the “workers” in his herd. 

The best type of grazing record that I have yet 
seen was drawn out on a plan of the farm. The 
cow grazing days were marked in the space occu- 
pied by each paddock, together with the pasture 
mixture sown, the date of sowing, and all details 
of manure treatment 


We're Learning a Lot About Pastures 


Apart from the direct results in added produc- 
tion, rationed grazing is paying off in another 
way—in the application of the lessons that farm- 
ers are learning from their grazing records. The 
main one is that they need really tip-top pasture 
to get the best results from the system. 

The ryegrass-white clover turf, which is recog- 
nized as ideal for grassland dairying under most 
New Zealand conditions, gives better results than 
any other from rationed grazing. It responds well 
to the annual dressings of superphosphate. Three 
hundredweight per acre is the average dressing. 
On some of our top farms where they are ra- 
tioned grazing, they are now getting promising 
results from nitrogenous fertilizers for the pro- 
duction of winter 

We have ussland dairying policy to 
date mainly on swards 
(turfs) established on land which has been plowed 
and thoroughly prepared before sowing down. 
When we talk of permanent pastures, we mean 
pastures which will give 10 years or more of 
really high production before the good grasses 
and clovers start to run out badly and call for 
renewal. 

Our plant breeders have bred up strains of rye- 
grass and white and red clovers which can be 
relied upon to give high production under proper 
management. Seed of these strains is marketed 
under a certification scheme operated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which is a guarantee of 
purity. The wise farmer always stipulates certi- 
fied seed when ordering his pasture mixtures. 
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permanent pastures _ 


A New Ryegrass Is Very Popular 


As an addition to the simple mixture of peren- 
nial ryegrass and white clover, an aggressive 


One of many simple devices to make it easy to run out and 
stretch wire. Note brake and how device is attached to post. 


newcomer has now entered the field. This is 
short-rotation ryegrass, a hybrid combining the 
most useful features of Italian and perennial rye- 
grass. Given plenty of nitrogen —which it cer- 
tainly obtains under rationed grazing — short- 
rotation ryegrass is a vigorous winter and early 
spring grower. It provides a great bulk of feed 
in the spring and extends the grass growing 
period further over the year. Most dairymen are 
including this hybrid seed in their pasture mix- 
tures and making a corresponding reduction in 
their perennial ryegrass seeding 

The most important ingredient in our grass 
seed mixtures, however, is clover. The measure 
of any soil’s production under grassland farming 
conditions is linked closely with the ability of the 
farmer to grow and maintain the better types of 
clover in association with the grasses 

Research work by our Grasslands Division has 
shown that pastures without (Turn to page 583) 
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English Name . 


Crop rotations, contouring, fertilizers — 
a well balanced farming program built 
around a good herd of Guernseys—make 
this hilly Virginia farm a profitable one. 


HEN John N. Jackson's father came over 
\X/ to America from England he brought 
the name of a farm with him. “Free- 

grove” in England means a grove that is “wide 
open” — or separated from others. Just as the 
Englishman settled in Augusta County, Virginia, 
the name also settled on the land he chose to 
farm. The farm is still known as Freegrove Farm, 
and is still known for the purebred Guernsey 
cattle herd that got its start there 

John Jackson took the farm when his 
father died 13 years ago. At that time the farm 
was 107 hilly land, with a herd of 35 
grade Guernseys. Now it is 600 acres of hilly 
land with a herd of 100 purebred Guernseys 
Jackson's farm is truly a “farmer's farm”. It's 
place, John says, and it’s not fancy 
But it farm that has and still must pay its 
own way. The Guernseys have played no small 
part in making this possible 


over 


acres of 


not a show 


is a 


Milks Cows By Hand 


Eight years ago the average production of the 
herd was around 250 Ibs. fat. Now it is 450 and 
is showing an increase each year. The milking 
herd usually numbers from 40 to 50 head — and 
is hand-milked. Jackson says he has no trouble 
with mastitis. Neither has Bang’s set the herd 
back. All replacement stock for the herd is raised 
on the farm, and the herd is kept clean 

Jackson sells his Golden Guernsey milk in 
Newport News. In addition to his regular work 
on the farm, he manages the receiving station in 
Roanoke which sends around 10,000 gallons of 
milk a day to Newport News 

Ten Freegrove Farm are now being 
milked three times a day. They are kept in the 
barn, and milked at 5 a. m., and 1 and 8 p. m. 
In the Advanced Registry test Jackson expects 
all 10 cows to produce 600 Ibs. fat and thinks a 
couple of them will beat 700. One of the cows, 14 
years old, produces up to 66 Ibs. milk per day. 
With cows like these in the herd, the Freegrove 
cattle have been the high producing herd in the 
county for the past 10 years 

To make the progress that has been made at 
Freegrove Farm in the past 10 years, Jackson has 
had to carefully integrate his farming activities 
with his herd management. It meant first build- 
ing up the land and keeping it in condition to 


cows at 


John N. Jackson with cows on AR test. 


produced up to 66 ibs. milk daily. Next cow in 


Cow lying in front is 14 years old, 


produce the grain, hay, 
and pasture needed. This 
year Jackson has _ 100 
acres of pasture which 
has received applications 
of both lime and phos- 
phate. He also has 50 
acres of alfalfa, 40 acres 
of corn, and some winter 
oats and barley. 

A three-year rotation 
of hay, corn, and small 
grains is practiced. All 
manure on the farm is 
spread back on the land, 
and Virginia weather 
permits hauling and 
spreading manure during 
the entire winter season. 
Land is plowed only for corn. When the corn is 
planted in the latter part of April, 4-124 ferti- 
lizer is put in with it. A total of 400 pounds per 
acre is used. Some is drilled in before planting 
and the rest is placed on each side of the rows 
with the planter 


Plants Corn in Strips 


Jackson plants his corn in strips but does not 
contour in the strict sense of the word. He lays 
out his strips so they follow around the hills 
enough to prevent any bad washing. The sys- 
tem works satisfactorily eliminating short, 
crooked rows and odd corners in the fields, and 
at the same time preventing soil erosion. As laid 
out, the rows allow run-off during a rain without 
any break-through of water in the rows 

Ten to 12 acres of the corn are put into the 
three 14 x 30’, 12’ x 30’, and 12’ x 36’ in 
size. This provides enough silage to feed the herd 
all year-round 

Grains such as oats and barley are combined 
and the straw is baled and put in the lofts for 
bedding. Nearly all the alfalfa hay on the farm 
is put in the barns loose 


serious 


silos, 


For a grain ration, Jackson mixes a 15 to 16 
per cent protein mixture of corn, barley, oats, 
wheat, bran, soybean oil meal, plus 20 pounds of 
mineral added to each ton. He feeds grain ac- 
cording to the individual cow's production and 
body weight and feeds all the hay and silage the 


line classified Excellent. to pasture. 


= 


Better sires and better buildings are improving Jackson's herd and form 


cows will eat. He feeds his bulls alfalfa left by 
the milking herd 

There are five bulls on the farm at present and 
Jackson is waiting to see which ones will trans- 
mit the best type and production. He does no 
artificial breeding but next year intends to lease 
a bull to the local artificial breeding association. 
He would like to use artificial) insemination ex- 
clusively in the herd when proper arrangements 
are possible. Next year he hopes to take a step 
toward this goal by breeding some of his cows 
to the bull he leases to the association. 


Dilutes Milk for Calves 


Freegrove Farm kept in indi- 
vidual stalls in a separate barn. They are fed 
with a nippled half-gallon bottle after they are 
taken from the cow in two or three days. Jack- 
son gives them from two to four quarts a day, 
depending on age and size, of whole milk diluted 
with warm water to cut down the percentage of 
buttertat 

Most of 


Calves at are 


the calves are kept on the farm, al- 
though some are sold for breeding purposes. 
Jackson does not make an effort to have his 
heifers and cows freshen at any certain time of 
the year, but has them freshen any time. 

Cows are kept in a 100-ft. long, 52 stanchion 
barn. The bulls are kept in a separate barn near 
the large cow barn. Three long, narrow pens lead- 
ing down hill from the bull (Turn to page 582) 


MOAEDS OAR) ma 


Jackson doesn't believe in cutting off groin from calves when they go ovt 
He keeps heifers growing by feeding grain in evtdoor bunks 





Big Dairying? 


William Harley lived before mod- 
ern days but he knew how to 
show his cattle, produce clean 
milk, and make dairying pay. 


by C. 7. Conblin 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


William Harley, distinguished dairyman 


He Did It 140 Years Ago 


of the 
have 
which 


which were members 
Scotland This 
considerable size of 


24 Ayrshire cows 
only dairy 
been the first 
there is detailed information 

By 1814 Harley had gone into the dairy industry 
in a big way by constructing a barn 94 x 60 feet, 
herd of 100 milking 
that Harley 


breed in may 


herd of 


capable « housing a 


Later it reported 


cows 
owned 260 


140 
inches ab » the 


that this not only 
but kept them dry 


ood son six passag 
alley, and he ce 
the cows to zg r advantage 
and clean.” 

The flooring of the 


showed 


stalls was of hewn stone 
nation of about 


the front 


and-a-half for 
part of the stall was 
With an abundance of 
ind no ready mix-in- 


able Harley, like others 


ur nen 


vood 


' 
cted substantial stalls with 
a slightly sloping stone floor 
floor while the forward 


consisted of hardwood strips 


of the 

half of the floor 
Thoroughly sold on the 
struction. Harley provided metal 
the moisture from the cows 
lights, w also set in the roof of the barn 


value of on in 
basins to 
Sky windows, or c 
Har- 
ley also put in movable iron posts that would per- 
changing the width of each double stall 
was lighted with gas th burned 
istre fixtures 


The Grand Balcony 


In addition to the essentials for housing the 
herd, Ha y also confessed to being sOmewhat of 
a showman; and, to captivate his public, he ar- 
ranged for a daily show of a display of cows 

The balcony on which the guests sat was built 
ength of one side of the barn at sufficient 
that after the guests and paying patrons 
Harley would order the curtain to be 
while 


the full 
height s< 
were seated 
thrilling those in the balcony 
sale of his milk 


drawn aside 


promoting the 
A char was made to see this unusual milking- 
time display, which was carrying his name to dis- 
tant lands and steadily increasing his Glasgow 
trade. Many princes and noblemen came to see 
the display, as other interested people 
from al ver the globe To his intimate friends, 
Harley presented an engraved copper-plate ticket 
that would admit them at any time. Harley was 
now the most prominent milkman in Scotland 


well as 


Used Mechanical Power 


Harley was not only a manufaeturer, but some- 
what of an inventor, and was probably the first 
dairyman to employ mechanical power on his farm 
with drums were hung from the joists 
idings so that the central power plant 


Shafts 
of his bu 


would not only operate the churn, but could also 
threshing mill, fanners, turnip and 
straw corn 


operate the 
potato slicers, hay and cutters, and 
bruisers 

A boiler furnished hot water, which was piped 
Steam was also applied 


to the various buildings 


for the purpose of preparing feed for the 
A large trough was d for the steaming 
process 

Harley 
followed the 


cows 
iron 
made good u f his steam boiler and 
practice feed in great 
caldrons which he states we 10 feet long, 4 feet 
feet deey ach cow had her own 
\ from the 


wide, and 4 
feeding tub that was filled directly 
caldron 

He Tested Cows — Checked Milkers 


barn in a 40- 


Each distribu- 


The 


quart container made of heavy tin 


milk was moved from the 


tor had a pair of milk pitchers with lids to fit 


tight which contained from 1: 
were locked securely to pr 


to 18 quarts. These 
adult« 
distributor also carried retail measures containing 
a Scotch pint 

A forerunner of the present testing methods is 
noted in Mr. Harley's statement that each Friday 
it was customary to measure the quantity of milk 
supplied by each cow, morning The 
were numbered and the down 
upon a slate. The total milk yielded by all the 
cows was expected to correspond with that of 
each of the other six days 

To insure the being completely 
Harley had a rule that the “number one” cow 
should be stripped by the “number two” milker, 
and vice versa, throughout the barn. Harley re- 
quired that the milkers change their rows of cows 
every other week by rotation on the theory that 
thus determine who were the best 


ration. The 
a quart, and a twelfth, respectively 


and « 
amount set 


vening 


cows 


cows milked, 


he could 
milkers 
The milk routes arranged that ail 
distributors could finish their respective routes at 
about the same time. However, Harley was a 
disciplinarian, as his book reveals, and for every 
quarter of an hour that any was later than his 
appointed time of return, a fine was exacted 


were so 


Tested Milk 


At Willow Bank Farm lactometers were used 
to ascertain the quality of the milk, but Harley re- 
ports that the best and simplest method was by 
glass tubes that were six inches in length and an 
inch in diameter, and then graduated into eight 
parts of an inch each. The bottom was broad so 
that the tube would stand alone. Wooden frames 
were provided for taking these into the barn 

Perhaps one of the most disappointing phases 
of Harley’s operations was his apparent lack of 
interest in the breeding of cattle. He bought his 
cows from various sources. He reports that his 
investments in Ayrshires had proven most profit- 
able and speaks of them (Turn to page 587) 
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Should We Use Beef Bulls 


(Continued from page 565) 


testing program is placing milk and 
fat production ords on but 5 to 6 
per cent of our cows yearly. As any 
cow tell yéu, herd owners 
usually do a “sorry” job of rating the 
ability of their cows prior 
to initiating a program 

Mediocre cows, when mated to good 
bulls, often result in high pro- 
* daughters. Yes, we must ad- 
a bull's best daughters more 
from the best cows, but 
n is not high enough for 
in always discarding 
of cows within the 

up in his herd 
ulling in a herd 
upon the num- 
fers freshening 
ially represents 
of the milking 
luck, which re- 
50 per cent heif- 
ully raising all 
mes increase this 
ippens there is op- 
intensive culling. 


ret 
tester can 


r 4 ro 
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testing 


dairy 
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that 
he herd yearly 

total cows) 


tates show 


ns, such as: 
ne’s disease 
pur- 
low produc 

£ tute around 30 

per cent se leaving the herd 
ut of the total 

herd. Thus > seen that only 
a very small amot of culling can 
be lor for \ roduc even 
when there is the normal number of 
ement With beef bulls being 
used this percentage would be even 


dairy 


or ab 


it can 
tion 
repla 


smaller 


Dairy Veal Tops the Market 


calves 
for veal 
Holstein, 


Beef x dairy cross-bred 


have little or no advantage 


production over straight 


Brown Swiss, or Ayrshire, or over 
crosses involving these larger dairy 
breeds with Jerseys and Guernseys 
A recent report by a buyer for a 
leading packer on the Chicago mar- 
ket «tated that Holstein veals usu- 
ally top that market. Profits in veal 
production are largely dependent on 
the initial or birth weight of calves 
and the three large dairy breeds 
hold an advantage over the beef 
breeds. Thus, it appears that dairy- 
men are not justified in turning to 
beef bulls for assistance in their 
veal calf program 

Steers of the larger dairy breeds 
have demonstrated that they will 
often out-gain steers of the short 
compact beef breeds. When sold on 
the market, however, a reduction in 
price paid per pound can be expect- 
ed. If one could control sex and 
have all of his bull calves sired by 
a beef bull and have dairy bulls 
sire the heifer calves, then there 
would be little to worry about when 
owners of grade dairy cows use beef 
bulls. As things stand there is a 
good chance that beef x dairy heif- 
will find their way into the 
milking herd in where 
there is a shortage of bred 
replacements. 

Just long have a de- 
mocracy can in relatively 
peaceful farm communities and still 
have differences of opinion. This 
means that the use of beef bulls in 
dairy herds can be upheld by some 
groups and condemned by others 
without any danger of a revolution 
Even is the author's opinion 
that the use of beef bulls, even 
though they may never mated 
to over 10 per cent of our dairy 
cows, will be evidence that we are 
slipping backwards in our dairy cat- 
tle improvement program. 
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CORN CENTER DOIN‘S 











“With them new, faster-workin’ Power-Curve tires, seems 


everybody's got time fer swimmin'’. 


1 per hour and save 
F. Goodrich Power 
king-size cleat has 

hold without 

re higher in the 
the other two lead 
bite deeper, 
as well as for- 
ng action of the 


eats 


” 


open-center, flexible tread means Power- 
Curve tires throw off mud and dirr—leave 
each cleat free to give full drawbar-pull 
You get longer wear than ever-before pos- 
able heaness Power-Curve cleats are rein 
forced to prevent bending or buckling. Ex 
amine other leading makes before you buy 
Your first choice will be Power-Curve tires 
—made by B. F. Goodrich, First in Rubber. 


An advertisement of The B. P. Goodrich Company, Akron, Obio. 
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Lookat 
the Labe 


- +. n the insecticide you buy for use on your dairy cattle 
and in your barns. The ingredient statement is what counts. 


Insecticide manufacturers are required by law to show exactly what 
the active ingredients of their formulations are. Be sure the ingredi- 


ent statement on the label of your dairy insecticide shows — 


PYRETHRINS 


piperonyll BUTOXIDE 
a er. 





This combination of insecticidal ingredients kills all the insects that 
commonly attack dairy cattle, even horseflies. Yet it won't contami- 
nate milk with toxic materials. It was originated by U.S.Industrial 
Chemicals,Inc., is manufactured exclusively by U.S.L, and is sold 


under the trade name — 


Pyrenone 


to insecticide manufacturers who use it to make finished insecticides. 

Even if the insecticide manufacturer doesn't say “contains Pyre- 
none” on his label (although many do), you can always tell a 
Pyrenone insecticide by looking for “Pyrethrins and piperonyl bu- 


toxide” in the ingredient statement. 


U.S.Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 
in Canada: Natural Products Corporation, 738 Marin Avenue, Montreal, Conodo 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Designates combinations of pyrethrins and piperony! butoxide 





De Laval Speedwoy 
“Front-Loader” —cools by avtomat- 
ically spraying icy water over cans. 


Take Your Choice...For Low-Cost 
Dependable Cooling! 


A De Laval Speedway Milk Cooler—either “Front-Loader” or 
“Immersion” type will safeguard your milk check... by fast, de- 
pendable cooling ... and protect your pocketbook through 
dependable, low-cost operation. A wide range of sizes and 
models. See your De Laval Dealer today. 


De Laval Speedway “immersion” 


type—cools by automatically 
circulating 70-80 gallons per 
minyte of icy woter around cans. 


gee ete ng om 


The De Level Separator Co., Dept, UC-13 
165 Broadway. New York 6,N Y i 


Please send me complete o/or mation on 
[) Oe Lavat Speedway “Front Loader” Mux Coolers 
{_ De Laval Speedway immersion ‘ype Milk Casters 
ar? town 


Nome *. 
RFD. Store 


DE LAVAL SPEEDWAY WATER HEATER 


Provides 12 Full Gallons of 185° Water 


Te thoroughly senitize your equipment you need hot 
weter of not less thon 180 . The De Level Speedweoy 
Weter Heoter produces not just 8 or 10 but 12 full 
golions of 185° water. 

For purposes other then sterilization, dilute @ pertion 
of this water with cold water and obtain as much at 
10 gallons of 140° water and still have 7 gallons of 
185° woter for itizing your equip 

Meny other feetures...exciusive with the De Leval 
Speedway Water Heater assure you of most economical 
peration and sateguerd agains! frequent replacement 
costs. Why not see your loco! De Laval Dealer todey? 


TWE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
$5 Bro. 
Rondoiph St 


2 Chicago 6, Mi 
61 Beale St, Son Francisco 5, Calif, 


























HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


How to control Weeds 
in the Seed Field 


Spend a few hours digging ovt weeds when 
they are in flower and your seed will 
be cleaner, worth more to you 


or your buyer. 
By C. M. Harrison 


F YOU raise seed 
know that clean means 
higher yields, cleaner fields, and 
fewer weed problems in the future 
You also know that clean seed brings 
a premium when sold 
Perhaps we'ré 
daily work and 
until tomorrow 


crops you 


seed 


too human in our 
inclined to put off 
what should be done 
today This is particularly true in 
the case of weeds appearing in a 
seed field. A few hours spent in the 
field at the right time—generally 
when the weeds are in flower—will 
pay real dividends. Not only will 
the seed be cleaner but it will help 
prevent the spread of weed 
from field to field by wind 
or birds. Some hand pulling or dig- 
ging will also prevent the spreading 
through threshing ma- 
through the manure 
fed the grain from 


seeds 


water, 


of weeds 
chinery or 
from animals 
weedy fields 
Undesirable plants are easy to see 
and remove when they flower- 
ing in the field. Once past the 
blooming however, they fre- 
quently harvest 
time the 
right along 
the weed are 
the grain or other 
nately, the weed 
in total number and at times 
cult to find and to identify 
Even with the best cleaning equip- 
ment, some weed diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to out 
of seed crops. It is far 
move them from the fic 
they set 


are 
seed 
stage 
go unnoticed At 
weed 
with 


seed is harvested 
the 
well 


seed 


seed and 
mixed 

Unfortu- 
few 


diffi- 


crop 
seeds with 


seeds may be 


seeds are 
clean 


easier to 
seed 
Mustard, Cockles and Docks 


Most farmers 
mustard looks 


know what wild 
like. It can easily 
be seen in a grain field when the 
yellow flowers are open. Weeding a 
week after full bloom makes the task 
much more difficult because the 
plants lose their flowers and 
their green pods, are fairly well hid- 
den. Mustard. with 
petal flowers; corn 
rosy-pink flowers 
catchfly, with 
the docks with 
green, disc-shaped flowers are all 
easily marked at flowering. Most 
of these may be pulled during wet 
weather when the moist. In- 
cidentally, the weed plants should 
be removed from the field, too 
Fifteen years there 
a few 
Michigan. This plant 
tardlike flowers, could 
controlled It 
particularly in 


with 


four- 
with its 
cockle or 
flowers; 


masses of 


its yellow 
cockle 
white 

its white 


their 


soil is 


were only 


igo 


yellow rocket plants in 


with its mus- 
have 
early 

the 


crop. 


easily 
been flowers 
and profusely 
first productive year of 
und the 
ting time 
eliminated, it is 
in mid-May 
clover which is completely obscured 
by flowering “yellow rocket This 
weed is not at all troublesome when 
the field is cultivated or planted to 
a grain crop and 
dismissed as just 


a hay 


seed is ripe before hay cut- 
few 
very 


new 


Because a were not 


now common 


to see a seeding of 


consequently 
another 


was 


weed un- 


til it blossomed out in the 


new 


really 
seedings 
Chess In Winter Wheat 
How 
wheat 
chess 
like 
harve 
small 


frequently see a 


that 


you winter 
has turned to 
winter annual 
the seed is 
wheat. A 
seed wheat 
planted with 
seed It 
increase 
where 

like 


crop 
Chess is a 
and 
the 
the 


winter wheat 
sted 


percentage in 


along with 
goes unnoticed. It is 
the next year’s wheat 

doesn't many years to 
the the point 
the looks 


chess 


take 
seed to 
field 


wheat 


chess 
whol mo 
than 
not have showy flow- 


head 
can be 


Chess does 
branches 
differ- 
wheat 
white 
pulled 
whenever 


rs, but the flower 
and 
heads of 
corn cockle 
should tx 
fields 


like oats 
entiated from the 


Chess 


more 


mustard 
cockle, and 
out of grain 
they « be found 


dock 


seed 


Easier to Control These By Cutting 


thistles bind- 
impos- 
sible to pull being deep-rooted peren- 
and 

the 
grain 
spot these 
remove, or 
lot 
far 
four 
toehold in a 
must 
are 


Canada sow thistles 


weed, quackgrass are almost 
nials, but they a be cut off 
ding 
Look the 
occasionally to 
and 


seeding 


prevegted fron ser before 
grain is harvested 
field 

undesirable 
Keep th 
of the 


less serious 


over 
pl ints 
and a 


em from 


weed will be 


problems 


Once the last 


mentioned weeds get a 
field 
generally be 
to be controlled 

Many 
fields are « 


drastic measures 


employed if 


more 
they 
bothersome weeds in grain 
yuble in legume 
White cockle 
however, are frequently 
White cockle, 
campion 


f little tr 


or grass seed fields 
and 
troublesom« 
called 


considerable t 


doc Kn 
also 
catchfly or causes 
cleaning the 
legume seeds, 
‘ und = ladino 
This weed has male and fe- 
producing 
seeds. The fe- 
the fat, round 
supply of seeds 
Learn to tell the male 
flowers and be sure 
with the pods 
half the plants 
from the field 
do produce 


ouble in 
seed f t small 
such is red aisike 
clover 
male plants the male 
ind no 
produces 
liberal 


pollen only 
male 
pods 


pliant 
with a 
in each 
from the female 
to remove the ones 
only 
moved 


By so doing 
need to be rv 
plants not 


is the male 
seed 

Buckhorn is a first-class nuisance 
but the 


prevalent that rocuing 


in a clover crop weed is so 
rog t out may be 
Machines been 
remove buck- 
Planting 
would 


check 


questionable have 


devised specifically to 
horn fron over 
free of 


help to keep this 


seed 
buckhorn 
weed in 


clean seed 


Good Plants Out of Place 


Even so-called good plants can be 
a problem in a field. Sweet 
clover in either alfalfa or red clover; 
red alfalfa; white clover 
in alsike; or alsike in ladino clover 
constitute a realistic irritation 
Mixtures of this 


seed 


clover in 


all 


to the seed raiser 


(Continued on next page.) 
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HOAPO'S DAR TMAN 


Tops in Dairy Science 


Darwin D. McTaggart 
Wilkin County, Minn 


VER 1,000 dairy scientists met Each of the four men pictured 


in Knoxville, Tenn., last month 

and paid tribute to five out- 
standing men for exceptional work in 
their respective fields in the dairy 
industry. Pictured from left to right 
above are: 

Enos J. Perry, of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, recipient of the first “DeLaval 
Achievement Award in Dairy Exten- 
sion.” Professor Perry was recog- 
nized as the first extension award 
winner because it was largely through 
his efforts that artificial insemination 
in dairy cattle was initiated on a 
large scale in this country 

Dr. John K. Loosli of Cornell Uni- 
versity received the Borden award 
in production research for his out- 
standing work in the study of nutri- 
tional requirements of dairy cattle, 
particularly with reference to the 
role of fat in nutrition 

Dr. S. T. Coulter of the University 
of Minnesota received the Borden 
manufacturing award in acknowledg- 
ment of his 25 years of dairy re- 
search and for his studies of the fac- 
tors that affect the keeping quality 
of dry milk 

Dr. T. W. Gullickson, also of the 
University of Minnesota, received the 


above received awards of $1,000, plus 
suitable medals or scrolls 

Also honored was Dr. Lore A. Rog- 
ers, who was awarded an hongrary 
membership in the American Dairy 
Science Association. Dr. Rogers has 
devoted more than 43 years of serv- 
ice to dairy science. His notable 
achievements include development of 
Swiss and Cheddar cheese from pure 
cultures of bacteria and pasteurized 
milk, and extensive studies of the 
effect of various bacteria on dairy 
products along with processes to pre- 
vent bacterial spoilage of dairy prod- 
ucts. Dr. Rogers, until his retirement 
several years ago, was on the staff 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture 

A special citation was awarded to 
former Governor Jim McCord, dairy 
farmer, publisher, and governor of 
Tennessee, for outstanding service to 
the dairy industry. The award was a 
full color picture of McCord Hall, 
the University of Tenneesee dairy 
building erected during McCord’s 
administration 

Retiring president, R. B. Becker of 


Holsteins average 12,468 pounds 


of milk in 308-day test 


the University of Florida, installed 
as president of the association for 
the ensuing year, H A. Bendixen of 
Washington State College; vice-pres- 
vitamin E, which shows that dairy ident, H. B. Henderson, University of 
cows and bulls do not need supple- Georgia; and directors, I. A. Gould, 
mental vitamin E for normal repro- Ohio State University, and E. J. 
Perry, Rutgers University. 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation award for his work in the 
field of dairy cattle nutrition, specif- 
ically his 13 years of research with 


1 Herd 

: In the officia e 
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e 
nature do more to lower quality seed on land uninfested with volun- 
and price than most of the weeds tary plants of a different legume “The only proteins and minerals fed was 
MoorMan's Cow Mintrate,” says Mr. McTaggart, 
one of Minnesota's outstanding dairymen. “We 
feed it at the rate of one pound per cow per day 
—12 months of the year 
“We have cut our yearly feed costs by feeding 
Cow Mintrate!”’ 
Here's why you, too, can get more milk—more 
net profitfrom milk — with Moor Man's Cow Mintrate: 
. tt is @ blend of proteins, minerals and vitamins for bal- 
ancing home-grown feeds — scientifically developed for 
dairy cows 
the seed crop far less valuable . It is the only dairy concentrate containing MoorMan's 
Last year buyers in this state ious or otherwise difficult weeds or world-fomous Tep-Kream Minera 
(Michigan) refused to purchase red plants get too numerous in a field, 3. Contains 7 highest-quality proteins —plus Urea. 
clover seed which had sweet clover other means must be used 4. Amply fortified with vitamins D and G. 
Ask your MoorMan Man to show you a sample. 
If no Moor Man Man calls, write Moorman Mfg. Co., 
Dept. P1-6, Quincy, Ill. 





Few farmers want a mixture of probably is the best answer. Grow- 
sweet clover and alfalfa or red_ ing alsike clover where white clover 
clover. A seed field of either red is prevalent as a volunteer plant 
elover or alfalfa should most cer- probably should not be attempted 

tainly be weeded of all sweet clover Removing weeds or undesirable 
plants. Sweet clover seeds profuse- plants should be done by hand only 
ly and a‘ few plants in a seed field when the weeds are small in num- 
of red clover or alfalfa, if harvested ber. Seed fields should be selected 
with the desired seed, may make which are comparatively free of 
troublesome plants. Once these nox- 


in it. Sweet clover is easy to dis- Summer fallowing or use of spe- 
tinguish from either alfalfa or red cific chemicals for eradication should 
clover at blooming time and should be practiced. By doing a little hand 
be removed before it sets seed work, these latter methods are rare- 
Small patches of volunteer red ly needed, however. Clean seed and 
clover in an alfalfa field should al- weed-free fields are still much more 
so be cut prior to alfalfa seed har- to be desired than a specific chemi- 
vest to prevent undue mixture. Oc- cal for every known weed 
casional plants can be weeded out, Weed control by chemicals is ex- 
if possible, but it is generally the pensive and frequently leads to al 
low places where alfalfa kills out lowing bad weeds to spread becaus« 
that the red clover trouble occurs. we believe that all that is neces- 
Cutting these few areas and not in- sary is an occasional spraying and 
cluding them in the seed harvest the weed troubles are over. A lit- 
frequently means an added three to tle hand work will do much to keep 
five dollars per bushel for seed sold. the weeds under control Every 
Alsike- and white or ladino clover farmer will. not then need a trained 
mixtures are difficult, if not impos- chemist to know which weed killer 
sible, to weed out. Planting clean to use, and how and when to use it 


(Since 1885) 
MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL CON- 
CENTRATES FARMERS NEED, BUT CANNOT 
RAISE OR PROCESS ON THE FARM 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CLOUD STILL HANGS OVER CROSSBREEDING PROJECT 


FTER a five-year lull, articles on cross- 
breeding of dairy cattle are beginning to 
appear in general farm magazines again. 

They are based on a research project being con- 
ducted by the U.S.D.A. Bureau of Dairy Industry 
at Beltsville, Maryland 

Many dairymen will recall that there was quite 
a flood of such articles in 1946. It was in July of 
that year that Hoard’s Dairyman published its 
first major feature article on crossbreeding. It 
was the first article published that was critical 
of the experimental procedure, the interpretation 
of results, and the publication of those results 

Those dairymen who have followed the cross- 
breeding controversy during recent years know 
that we have been alternately praised and con- 
demned for our analysis. Significantly, however 
we find no evidence today to warrant changing 
our position or our evaluation of the crossbreed- 
ing project 

Since articles are being published again in farm 
magazines, it is fortunate that we have available 
now an objective evaluation of this crossbreeding 
work. This evaluation has been provided by an 
independent committee of geneticists. They were 
asked to make the investigation and report their 
findings independently to the administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Administration. The sci- 
entists included Dr. L. O. Gilmore of Ohio State 
University; Dr. H. K. Hayes, University of Min- 
nesota; Dr. E. E. Heizer, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Professor S. W. Mead, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. L. M. Winters, University of Minne- 
sota; and Dr. R. E. Comstock, chairman, North 
Carolina State College 

The report verifies the basic criticisms we lev- 
eled in 1946 

The committee commended the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry for undertaking the study of the 
effects of dairy Hoard’s 
Dairyman did so in 1942 

Now er, in 1951, the investigating com- 
mittee state the data do not provide a 
basis for satisfactory prediction of results from 
future crosses yur inability to evaluate ade- 
quately the results stems f 

(a). While the 
were made } 
dams were 
quence, sor 


crossbreeding cattle 


howe 


mm 

crossbred heifers 
of 24 of the 
locations. AS a conse- 


records of all 


other 
observed average differ- 
ence in producti crossbred daughters 
and purebred dams may have been the result of 
differences in environment between locations 


between 


In other words, the committee of scientists re- 


bukes the Bureau for making predictions and 
drawing conclusions on records that are obvious- 
ly not comparable 

We continue to 
report: 

“(b). The major portion of the two-breed 
crossbreds were sired by only three bulls, raising 
the question as to whether similar results would 
be obtained with another group of sires. Almost 
half of the two-breed crossbreds were sired by 
one bull and about 90 per cent were sired by 
three bulls 

“(c). Because of limited facilities, first 
tion records were used as the measure of produc- 
tion performance in direct comparisons of dams 
and daughters. Production by at least 74 cross- 
bred females in later lactations was measured in 
cooperators’ herds, but with 2x, 305-day milking 
rather than 3x, 365-day milking. The records ob- 
tained indicate that these crossbreds performed 
well through the fourth lactation. However, be- 
cause of possible inter-herd environmental differ- 
ence and uncertainty as to whether standard 
factors for adjusting from 2x to 3x milking, and 
from 305 to 365 days of lactation, are appropri- 
ate for animals, definite conclusions con- 
cerning the relative production by crossbreds in 
the first and subsequent lactations cannot be 
reached. As a consequence, there can be no cer- 
tainty that the advantages of the crossbreds over 
purebreds would be the same in later lactations 
as is indicated for the first 

The committee goes on to state: “We find no 
evidence that the three-breed cross has any ad- 
vantage in production over the two-breed cross.” 

Rapping the knuckles of the Bureau, the com- 
mittee suggested that information on the effects 
of crossbreeding should be published in detail 
through scientific channels. This is a direct re- 
flection on the chief of the Bureau who wrote 
the misleading article in one of the general farm 
magazines in June of 1946 

The committee specifically suggested that the 
Bureau in the future provide information on the 
advantages accruing from the first cross of dairy 
cattle breeds. It stated: “This objective may be 
accomplished by making reciprocal crosses of ex- 
isting dairy breeds and comparing at the same 
time, under the same environmental conditions, 
the purebred and crossbred daughters of each 
bul A sufficient number of sires should be 
used.” 

Here is the major flaw 
ling project The 


quote from the committee's 


lacta- 


these 


in the entire Beltsville 


crossbre« Bureau simply ig- 


nored the fundamental, basic requirement of any 
reliable research project. Creditable research is 
marked by the presence of and comparison with 
proper controls. In this project controls should 
have been provided in purebred offspring of sim- 
ilar parentage to the crossbreds 

It was also suggested that the crossbreeding 
work determine whether the effect, measured in 
production, is as great when the parent purebred 
stock represents very high levels of production 

The committee of scientists criticized the Bu- 
reau when it wrote the administrator: “Since the 
usual practice in dairying is to milk cows twice 
daily for 10 months, it is suggested that serious 
consideration be given to this point in future 
studies.” 

Five years ago, the American Dairy Science 
Association, in annual convention, asked for 2x, 
305-day records at Beltsville. The Bureau ignored 
the American Dairy Science Association five 
years ago and, we predict, will ignore this com- 
mittee’s suggestion—unless the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration (the agency over the Bu- 
reau) finally steps in to correct the administra- 
tion of the Bureau. 

Certainly no charge can be substantiated that 
the investigating committee was biased against 
the project. Two of the best known dairy genet- 
of the country, Dr. Lush of Iowa State 
College and Dr. Rice of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, were not invited to participate in this 
panel. They had both previously expressed them- 
selves emphatically critical of the its eXx- 
perimental procedure, and the interpretation of 
results realized. The Department of Agriculture 
was careful not to invite either one of these men 
Certain members of the investigating committee 
are known to be most favorably inclined toward 
the entire subject of crossbreeding. We believe, 
therefore, that the report they rendered was fair 
and without bias 

Today, as in 1942, we support and encourage 
sound research on the effects of crossbreeding 
dairy cattle. When better dairy cattle are bred 
or better breeding methods proved superior, we 
will be among the first to report them and sup- 
port them. That evidence must be reliable, how- 
ever. We will not be a party to any promotion 
of questionable value. The manner in which this 
crossbreeding been handled by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry continues to be a dis- 
credit to the Department of Agriculture, a mock- 
ery of dairy science, and an insult to the intel- 
ligence of the American dairy farmer 
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WHAT IS A “FAIR PRICE”? 


A PENNSYLVANIA reader 


and mack e statement 


recently 
that dairy market- 
mem- 
times. No 


wrote us 
ing cooperat ’ d guarantee to their 
a ‘ ) ‘ ior IT K at ai 
desirability of 
yur products placed on 
that fair price 


bers 
always 


take three hypothetical 
cases 7 1 nsider the dairyman with 
a herd of 2 ing cows that produce, on the 
year According to 
association figures, a 
per year will return 
feed 
herd making such an av- 
expected to return 
feed costs annually 
with 
cow, 


iverage 50 Ibs. fat per 
dairy herd 
cow producing 450 Ibs. fat 
approximately $347 over and 
This 20-cow 
erage, therefore 
about $6.94 


improvement 


above her 
costs 
would be 
over and above 
that of a dairyman 
herd averaging 359 Ibs. fat per 
per year This is the average of all herds in 
DHIA This herd would be expected to 
return $4,680 income over feed costs. 


Our second case is 


a 2U0-cow 


work 


Our third example is a 20-cow herd averaging 
200 Ibs. fat per year, the national average per 
ction. This herd would be expected to 

owner $2,420 income over feed costs 
going 
erage 
changed 
remains the same 
The 359-lb. herd average is within the 
jairyman who will use simple 
proven methods in the 
Keen students of dairy 
and management can 
a reasonable period of time 

Now, what is a “fair price” for milk? Should 
it be a price that will provide a satisfactory 
labor return on a 200-lb. herd, a 359-lb. herd 
or a 450-lb. herd? If the price is set high 
enough so the 200-lb. herd returns a good labor 
income, there will be so many fly-by-nighters 
milking that we would never be 
find’ a market for the tremendous flood of milk 
and cream If the price were set at a level 
where the 450-lb. herd would just barely return 
a good income to the owner, hundreds of thou- 


cow prod 
return it 
The for 
nationa t 


based on 
received in 1949. The 
today but the 


figures are, of 
prices 
dollar-wise 


course 


picture has 
relationship 
reach 
of every well- 
management of his herd 
cattle breeding, feeding 


have 450-lb. herds within 


cows able to 


sands of dairymen would literally go broke, and 
there would not be enough milk to nourish the 
American people. 

Our point, of course, is that fair and orderly 
marketing of dairy products on a supply and 
demand market is the only reliable method of 
adjusting supply and demand. When there is 
more milk and cream available than the market 
can absorb, the price will, of course, edge down- 
ward. The persons to be hurt are those 
with low producing herds in which animals do 
not produce enough milk to pay for the cost of 
the feed they consume 

Dairy farming is a Every dairy 
farmer has different abilities as a businessman 
As individuals, we do not relish the thought of 
corralled like a flock of sheep and have 
our price determined on the average of the en- 
tire lot. Until the day comes when the average 
American dairy cow produces 350 Ibs. fat per 
year rather than 200 Ibs. fat, we, as an industry, 
have no justification whatsoever to demand a 
price that will guarantee that the average dairy 
cow will return a profit over feed, labor, and 
other management costs. 
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business 


being 
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Torture Chambers for Paint 


(Continued from page 563) 


st expensive since two- 
ost of your paint job is 
Good paint goes farther 


In contrast the requirement that 
wood surfaces be dry when painted, 
concrete, cement, and cinder block 
must be damp, but not saturated 
with water when applying a cement- 
base paint I prepare for painting, 
wire-brush the se mortar and oth- 
err al from the surfaces, For 

t PI tion both inside and 

good results by 

paint Moisten 

ng the paint- 

as for several 

ccordance with 

manutacturer 

t-base paint will 

‘ you a smoother 

face t sier to keep clean 

An alternative is to apply a rubber- 

base paint as the second coat and 
for subsequent paintings 

Vinyl paints are also suitable for 

n base paint under 

‘ They have several 
distinct advantages, including ability 
to dry at ‘ atures, and rela- 
tively high humidities. They can also 
nd applied at tem- 

peratures below freezing. Hence, they 
are suita for applying to cooling 
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ng paint to 
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blistering. To 
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lect a stand- 
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Good Results With Aluminum 

ipplying alum- 

i dairy build- 

sults. It can 

i ime and finish 

coats over brig! lean, or well pre- 

pared metal. However, you can use 

any standard 1 paint. Here, again, 

the preparation of roofs for painting 

is often the that determines 
success 

ri unized metal roof, 

check the manufacturer's recommen- 

dations before painting, since it is a 

common practice to allow three to 

six months for weathering. If you do 

decide to paint immediately, it is 


usually necessary to pre-treat with 


For a new gal 


al to roughen the 
hor the metal 


priming paint. You can, also, use a 
primer based on zinc dust and zinc 
oxide. (This practice has been highly 
recommended to us.—Editors.) Be- 
fore painting weathered galvanized 
metal, remove all rust with a wire 
brush and scrape off old loose paint. 
Make sure the roof is dry, then ap- 
ply a metal priming coat, followed 
by a standard roof paint. The prim- 
ing coat prepares the metal surface 
so it will also hold house paint of 
the exterior type 

In the event you have a raw sheet 
metal roof, no preparation of the 
surface is necessary. It should, how- 
ever, be primed immediately with a 
special material for this purpose so 
moisture does not start the forma- 
tion of rust. Then apply the finish 
coats as recommended for galvanized 
roofs 


Clean, Prime Pipes and Stanchions 


Painting metal pipes, milk coolers, 
and stanchions once more presents 
the problem of excessive moisture, 
frequent cause of unsatisfactory re- 
sults. Since humidity condenses free- 
ly on cold water pipes, pick hot, dry 
days to do your painting—days when 
you can thoroughly air the buildings 
Remove rust and loose paint, cover 
the metal with a good primer, allow 
it to dry, and then follow with the 
cover coat 

The use of spray guns to apply 
paint is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar among dairymen. In the hands 
of an experienced operator, a spray 
gun saves time. If you check around 
your community you may well find 
spray equipment for rent. Also, some 
dairy plants provide paint spray serv- 
ice, and apply the paints recommend- 
ed by your milk inspector 


Strain Paint for Sprayers 


If you decide to do the work your- 
self, prepare the paint in accordance 
with the manufacturer's directions 
The material should be strained 
through cheesecloth or wire screen 
to remove lumps and particles which 
would otherwise clog the paint gun 
Hold the spray gun six to ten inches 
from the surface you are painting 
Move it back and forth with a 
steady, even, free arm motion. Don't 
spray indoors for prolonged periods 
of time without the protection of a 
respirator and be sure to wash all 
exposed parts of your body thorough- 
ly when finished 

Two other methods of application 
are the conventional brush, still pre- 
ferred by many skilled painters, and 
the roller coater. Relatively even 
surfaces, such as plaster or wall 
board, can be covered by the roller 
coater but don’t try to use finishes 
that dry rapidly like shellac, lacquer 
enamel, and some wall primers. And 
don't thin your material beyond good 
brushing consistency. 


Paints Are a Fire Hazard 

While we're on the subject of cau- 
tions, don’t store paints, oils, thin- 
ners, and the like in your barn, and 
don't toss old paint rags in the cor- 
ners of your buildings. Play it safe 
and throw them in your refuse dis- 
posal area 

Nearly all of the paints recom- 
mended are generally available in a 
wide range of colors. The wise selec- 
tion and use of colors can serve 
many purposes. In addition to the 
application of light colors to brighten 
up dark corners and create an airy, 
clean appearance, colors can be used 
effectively to reduce accident hazards 








Well Fertilized Pastures 
give you the Cheapest Feed 
you can produce... 


Lush stands of legumes and grasses, grown 


with fertilizer of high potash and phosphate content, 


provide mineral-rich, well-balanced forage at low cost. 


Experience on the farm and on test plots proves that it 


pays to apply fertilizers on pasture generously—for 


reseeding, and for new pastures. 


Many thousands of farmers know from profitable ex- 


perience that it pays to depend regularly on International 


Fertilizer for pastures as well as for other crops. 


There’s an International Fertilizer dealer near you who is 


ready now to help yon select the grades recommended 


in your territory—and to arrange for prompt delivery. 


So see him soon. 





Quality for 40 Years 


When you insist on Internctionel Fert- 
ilizers, you get plant foods known for 
more than forty yeors for their 
high quality. 

You get plant foods produced by the 
only manufacturer which mines ond re- 
fines its own potash and phosphate. 
You get the crop-producing power of 
plant foods thot ore expertly mixed 
and correctly graded. 











Internationa! Plant Food is a 
smooth flowing mixture that 
is easy to hondie in the field, 


SEE YOUR INTERNATIONAL FERTILIZER DEALER 
FOR SATISFACTION AT HARVEST TIME 


Si 


Frlernatnaf PLANT FOOD DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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HOT WEATHER FLY C 


This simplified program saves you time, money and materials, using— 


ISOTOX Line 


reaD WHAT | Lindane approved by U.S.D. 


AUTHORITIES ‘ 
say apout LinpANe | Knocks flies down fast—e 


H. H. SCHWARDT, New York State Collece 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, libaca, New 

York, january 1950—Chemical Industries. 
“Among the new insecticides, Lindane ap- 
pears likely to attain the widest usefulness in 

recommendations for livestock parasite co 
trol. Ic will kill most of the insects that attack 
livestock or infest animal quarters... In addi 
tion, Lindane is one of the few materials that 
kill DDT- resistant house flies ...While house 
rol in dairy barns may become its most 


tant outlet, Lindane has many other 





Lindane it very small dosage, contr Is 


for several months 


ed States Department of Agriculture. 
ase I Rw) May 1950 


Lindane has been found by various inves New proven method of fly contro! for dairies effec- producing a coarse wet spray is effective. One gallon | 
gators to be effective residual insecticide for tively kills house flies and stable flies. Also, mony diluted spray will cover 500 square feet of surface. 
formers report control of bern flies in borns sprayed Spray calf pens, creameries, and other buildings thor- 
with ISOTOX (above and right). Any type of pressure oughly to point of run-off. Insects killed by ISOTOX 
sprayer may be used. Less than 100 pounds pressure vsvolly die on the floor. 


control of the house fly including strains 
sistant to DDT 


Other Uses. ISOTOX insecticides, containing I 
dane, may be used on sheep, beef cattle and horses 
| ticks, lice, mange, flies, mosquitoes and 
“lane is approved by U.S.D.A. for direct 
siry cattle for control of mange (sar 
ptic) and lice. Also effective for surface 
g or dusting in calf pens, dog kennels and 
simular buildings for residual control of fleas, flies, 


mites, roaches, mosquitoes and ants. (See labels for 





rections.) 
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ONTROL ( 


alle 


A. for dairy barn fly control. 


fective residual life. 


Longer residual life may be obtained by painting 
doors, windows and ceilings and wherever flies con- 
gregote. It has been found that by closing windows 
ond doors of borns whenever possible the residual 
period of ISOTOX Lindane con be extended. 


Prevent flies from breeding by spraying or dusting 
monvre piles or underneath the litter os well os the 
litter, in pens and bull pens and loafing sheds. it 
has been found that even minute troces of Lindane 
hes resulted in effective fly control. 





CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 





Fennville, Michigan 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Lyndonville, New York 
Maryland Heights, St. Lovis, Mo. 





Portian: 


Sacramento, California 


World Leader in Scientific Pest Control 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
Oklahoma City, Oklchome 
Orlando, Florida 


Fresno, California 
Sean Jose, California 
Whittier, California 
Caldwell, idaho 


Oregon 
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without spraying 
your cows... 


Spray 


COMPARISONS PROVE 
MORE REAL VALUE 
FOR YOUR MONEY. 


ISOTOX Lindane sprays are concentrated. 
Don’t be confused by apparently cheaper ma- 
terials which are actually more expensive. You 
dilute ISOTOX yourself. The average cost at 
maximum dosage is 46¢ per gallon. The cost 
of controlling lice on dairy cattle is as low as 
6¢ per gallon Choose between these concen- 
trated, easy-to-use formulations: 


1. ISOTOX Lindane Spray, a wettable pow- 
der containing 12.5% lindane. 


. ISOTOX Dairy Spray, a wettable powder 
containing 25% lindane. 


. ISOTOX Lindane Spray Liquid, an emulsive 
liquid, containing 12.9% Lindane 


4. ISOTOX Liquid Dairy Spray, an emulsive 
liquid, containing 20% Lindane. 


Lindane kills most flies resistant to other 
chemicals— it is compatible with most insecti- 
cides and is being contbined with less effective 
compounds to give them more “oomph” 
(i.e., fly killing effectiveness). ISOTOX Dairy 
Sprays and ISOTOX Lindane Sprays, how- 
ever, require no other chemical combined with 
them to be effective fly killers — just good 
sanitary practices and proper timing of spray- 
ing are important. Manure piles should be 
treated and removed regularly. 


For further information, call your nearest 
dealer or contact any 


California Spray-Chemical office. 
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3c a day!” 


"That Meter-Miser Refrigerating 
mechanism that powers my Frigid. 
aire Milk Cooler sure has cut down 
my « ooling costs W hy, my cooler 
now runs for a little more than 3c 





“My Frigidaire Milk Cooler 
runs for only about 


a day,” says Lester Sprik, dairy 
farmer of Zeeland, Mich. “What's 
more, it cools my evening milk to 
40° overnight, and morning milk 
is brought down to 50° in an hour.” 








Here's why your profits go 
Up—costs go Down with 
a Frigidaire Milk Cooler 


Surprisingly low in initial cost! 
Seon pays for itself through bonuses 
received for low bacteria count, elimi 


nation of rejections, savings on labor. 


Extremely economical to operate! 
Really thick insulation and Frigidaire’s 
famous Meter-Miser refrigerating mech- 
anism (hacked by a 5-Year Warranty) 


cut current consumption to a trickle. 


Cools milk right and fast! Checks 
bacterial growth, prevents down-grad- 
ing, rejections 


Choose from 14 models—? coi!-and- 
rack type (powered by the Meter-Miser), 
7 drop-in type cabinets. 3- to 12-can 


capacities. For more information see 


your Frigidaire Dealer or write 


Frigidaire Division of General Motors 


Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario 





THE FARMER WINS 
BOTH WAYS WITH 


CONCRETE DAIRY 


BARNS 


Concrete dairy barns are profitable because they lower feed and labor 
costs and result in higher milk yields. They are cool in summer, warm 
and weathertight in winter, verminproof and easy to clean at all times 


Moreover, concrete can’t burn or decay 


Its reasonable first cost and 


lifetime service with minimum maintenance add up to low annual cost. 
That's why thousands of successful farmers are using concrete, not only 


for barns 
tanks and other improvements. 


but for milk houses, feeding floors, barnyards, watering 


Write today for free illustrated literature on such subjects as: 


Farm Houses 
Making Concrete 


Dairy Barns 
Milk Houses 


Paved Barnyords 


Milk Cooling Tanks 
Building with Concrete Masonry 


Distributed only in U.S. end Conede 
—<-----===-=PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY---------<= 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A7d-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete 


Please send me 


free lwerature oo list subsect 


Name 


through scientific research and engineering field work 


Street or R. No. 
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When Should You 
Cull Low Producing Cows? 


by M. S. 


VERY dairy farmer has the 
E problem of deciding when in- 
dividual cows are no longer 

profitable and should be removed 
from the herd. The size of this 
problem is shown by the fact that in 
market milk areas, such as the 
Northeast, around 20 per cent of 
the cows are culled annually. The 
percentage runs higher for some 
@reas and for some farms 

Many of the cows removed are 
Sterile, diseased, or otherwise unfit 
for further milk production. But a 
sizable proportion of those culled 
perhaps as high as 20-25 per cent, 
are removed because of low produc- 
tion. This is the group that requires 
a well-considered decision by the 
farm operator 

Some farmers approach the prob- 
lem from the point of view that cost 
of feed is one-half of the total cost 
of producing milk. And, going on 
from there, they sometimes conclude 
that a cow must return twice the 
value of her feed in order to be 
worth keeping in the herd. This con- 
clusion needs to be examined as to 
whether or not it is a good one 


True on The Average, But .. . 

Cost studies made by the state ex- 
periment stations, many of them in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, tend to bear 
out the “one-half” rule in the sense 
that in nearly every case when all 
farms studied are thrown together, 
the averages show feed to be, roughly, 
one-half of the total cost. This is 
true for different periods of time 
and for widely scattered areas. It is 
significant, however, that the aver- 
ages for different studies vary 
enough around the one-half point to 
indicate that it is only a rough 
measure, even when considering the 
average of large groups of ‘farms 
and large numbers of cows 

Granting that the “one-ha)f” rule 
is a rough measure for large groups 
of farms and cows, the question still 
remains as to how well it would ap- 
ply to individual cows. The cost in- 
formation mentioned above indicates 
that although the “one-half” rule 
will apply on the average to some 
groups of farms, it will not apply to 
others, and that the application of 
the rule to an individual cow is open 
to serious question. 

Actually, however, as a basis for 
farming decision, other weaknesses 
in the rule are more important than 
those pointed out above As men- 
tioned earlier, the conclusion is 
sometimes drawn, based on the 
“one-half” rule, that a cow must re- 
turn twice the value of feed con- 
sumed to be worth keeping. This is 
a very questionable conclusion even 
if feed costs are exactly 50 per cent 
of the total. The main reason is the 
fact that many of the inputs going 
into milk production have no other 
use, at least in the short run. 


So — What Do You Do With 
Your Timo? 

For example, labor is an impor- 
tant cost in milk production, amount- 

This is an abstract of an article that 
originally appeared in the June 1951 is 
sue of The Agricultural Situation. The 
author is on the staff of the USDA Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


Parsons 


ing to about one-third of the total 
as ordinarily computed. Yet most of 
the labor on a typical dairy farm is 
that of the operator and his family, 
and often has no alternative 
that will produce any income ex- 
cept more leisure time. Under these 
conditions, a farmer much 
better off with a relatively low pro- 
ducing than without her, even 
theugh the cow is unprofitable by 
the “one-half” 

Suppose, for 


use 


may be 
cow 


rule 
example, that a 
producing 6,000 

milk a year, 
which is average production 
for many of the dairy states. At 
prices fairly typical of recent years, 
feed would amount to $170 
and returns to $300 


farmer has a cow 
Ibs. of 4 per 


about 


cent 


costs 
total 

Applying the “one-half” rule, total 
costs would be $340, leaving the 
farmer with a net loss of $40 on the 
cow Presumably, then, this cow 
should be culled, but, before draw- 
ing that conclusion, let us look at 
the effect on receipts and expenses 
If he disposes of the cow, his gross 
would be reduced by $300 


expenses which are or- 


Income 
Some of the 
dinarily 
would be reduce 
not all of then 
ditions, the 


considered as cost items 


nated but 


con- 


d or elin 
Under most 
reduction in expenses 


ibout as follows 


would be 
$M 


. 
14 
14 

$196 
home 
going 
pasture 
labor 


This 
grown 
prices, but 
cannot. No 
is allowed 


that hay and 
sold at 
and 


assumes 
grain can be 
that 
reduction in 


silage 
cost 
on the reasonable as- 
sumption that the labor freed in 
handling one cow is not likely to 
find other productive employment, at 
least in the short run 

Thus, the 
gross income 
expenses of about 
duction in net 
$100. In other 
would be considerably 
financially by keeping the 
though the “one-half” rule 
indicate otherwise 


result is a reduction in 
of $300, a reduction in 
$200, and a re- 
income of around 
words, the farmer 
better off 
cow even 
would 


Questionable Assumptions 


Other weaknesses of the 
half” rule are due to the fact 
it is based on certain 
which are questionable 
usually unstated 
important of 
tion that the cows to which the rule 
applies are being fed at the 
profitable Actually, this 
or may not be true, and in 
cases probably is not 


“one- 
that 
assumptions 
although 
Perhaps the most 
these is the assump- 
most 
rates may 
most 


Dairy under average man- 
agement tend to be underfed, partic- 
ularly in certain seasons of the year 
When a cow fails to meet the 
half” test, the chief 
improper feeding 
feeding, both milk production and 
feed would increase but or- 
dinarily the value of the 
milk would far exceed the 
the increased feed. This is 
an underfed cow can be expected to 
make a relatively large response in 


(Continued on next page.) 


cows 


one- 
reason may be 
With improved 


costs 
increased 
cost of 
because 
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Value of 
Hay and Grain 
Preservatives Doubtful 


by Dale O. Hull 


R many years dairymen have 
Frecuna the only reliable method 
for handling damp and imma- 
ture crops has been thorough drying 
before storage. In the past five or 
six years several preparations have 
been offered to farmers which the 
makers claim will stop heating and 
molding in damp grain and hay in 
storage. Manufacturers claim use of 
these materials will give hay free 
from mustiness, bright color, a 
“sweet” odor, and stop heating and 
spontaneous combustion 
These materials are compounded 
under United States Patent No. 
2,433,123. Sodium bicarbonate, or 
ordinary baking soda, is one of the 
principal ingredients. The manufac- 
turers claim that acids and moisture 
in the hay and grain cause release 
of carbon dioxide by their preserva- 
tives. The carbon dioxide displaces 
air and prevents heating and molding 
Directions for use of the preserva- 
tives suggest that you use them at 
the rate of one to eight pounds per 
ton of wet hay or grain stored. The 
cost of these materials has seemed 
so low and the advantages so great 
many farmers have tried them 
In 1945 R. B. Musgrave and J. E 
Dawson at Cornell University teste 1 
two of these They 
put three tons of clover-timothy hay 
at 31° moisture into three bents 
(5x14x5 feet deep) All hay was 
stored at the same time. In the 
first bent, preservative “A” was ap- 
plied at the rate of one pound per 
ton. In the second bent, five pounds 
per ton of preservative “B” were 
used. The thind bent was untreated 
In storage, the untreated hay aver- 
aged 25° higher than air tempera- 
ture for the first 12 days of storage, 
the maximum heet period Hay 
with preservative “A” and 


preservatives 


stored 


“B” averaged 32° and 43° F. higher 
than air temperature. In these tests 
the sodium bicarbonate did not re- 
duce heating. All three lots of hay 
were badly molded and musty. They 
all graded “sample” which is not 
very desirable hay for a dairy cow 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station conducted tests on two com- 
mercial grain and hay preservatives 
In addition they gtudied two chemi- 
cals known to be effective mold pre- 
ventives for damp grain under labo- 
ratory conditions. These were thiou- 
rea and a 1 to 1 mixture of propyel- 
ene oxide and carbon tetrachloride 
Tests were made at rates of eight 
pounds per ton recommended by the 
manufacturers and 40 pounds per 
ton. Atlas sorghum was stored at 
11, 16, and 20% moisture at 80° F 
in sealed quart jars. Storage periods 
were two, four, six, and eight weeks 
Untreated check samples were also 
stored. Treated and untreated sam- 
ples of alfalfa hay were stored at 
20% and 60% moisture. These sam- 
ples were also placed in fruit jars 
at 80° F. 

Mold growth occurred in most of 
the jars of high moisture content 
Mold was about equally prevalent in 
jars of grain treated with the com- 
mercial preservative and the un- 
treated check samples. Mold was 
stopped in samples treated with 
thiourea, but they had a bad odor 
The propyelene oxide - carbon tetra- 
chloride mixture prevented molding 
No souring could be detected be- 
cause of the strong odors from car- 
bon tetrachloride. 

The Kansas Station concluded 
that the commercial materials tested 
did not prevent mold growth and 
spoilage in sorghum grain and alfalfa 
hay when the latter were stored with 
high moisture content 


FOR ABOUT 1¢ A COW PER DAY 


Here’s what GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 
will do for your herd... 


x Quiet your cows at milking time. 
2. Reduce production loss due to insect 


annoyance. 


IT’S GUARANTEED to give satisfaction or your 


money back. 


NOW that hot weather is here, your cows need plenty of 
protection from the annoyance of biting insects that 
sometimes make them wild, and reduces milk production. 





Gulf Livestock Spray is a big help in these ways, 


too, when used as directed 


1. KILLS flies, fleas, lice, ticks, gnats, and mosquitoes. 
2. REPELS stabie flies, horn flies, sand flies, and buffalo gnats, 
3. IMPROVES appearance of animals’ coats. 


4. 1S ECONOMICAL to use. 


5S. IMPARTS no odor or taste to milk 
Gulf Livestock Spray is time tested and proved. It has a 


safe, dependable pyrethrin formula, 








milk production to an increase in 
feed intake 


The same 


Slagle Spring Sale 


Gene Slagle held his first spring 
consignment sale at Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, June 8. It was a sale of good 
less likely since the more detailed Consignments well presented. The 35 
there provide the basis head offered brought an average of 
rate $430, the highest average for any 
All-Ohio Jersey consignment sale for Get these dependable Gulf products, too 
more than a years The top cow, Gulflube Motor Oil—Gulf Farm Tires— That 
daughter of a Tested Dam, was con- Good Gulf or NO-NOX Summer-Grade Gas- 
signed by William H. Dilley, and pur- All-Purpose Farm Grease and many 


weakness, of course, 
could creep into the receipts and 
expenses approach, but it is much 


Get GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 
at your farm implement dealer's, milk 
plant, feed store, Gulf station. Or call 
your Gulf distributor. 


data used 
for a good check on the best 
of feeding. 





Cull After Analysis 


olines 
others. 


What the rule really brings out is 
the well-recognized fact that low- 
producing cows are generally less 
profitable than high-producing cows 
The farmer in question probably 
would benefit by replacing the 6,000- 
pound cow with an 8,000-pound cow 
if he could raise or purchase one at 
reasonable cost, but this is quite a 
different adjustment than merely 
eliminating the low producer 

This does not deny that some cows 
produce so little milk that they 
should be eliminated from the herd 
even without a replacement in sight 
But a safer way to find such cows 
is by the type of analysis built 
around changes in receipts and ex- 
penses rather than by the “one-half” 
rule. And this type of analysis can 
easily be applied by any farmer 
who keeps records on milk pro- 
duced and on feed used. Other cost 
items could be estimated if necessary. 


chased by Wallace Stevens of Florida 
for $750. In all, Mr. Stevens pur- 
chased eleven head. The top heifer 
in the sale brought $700 and another 
of the very good ones went for $600. 
Glenn Weikert and Son did the 
selling. 


Have you ever stepped into the 
shade of a tall tree during a really 
hot day and noticed how comfortable 
it was compared with being in the 
Well, dairy cows react in the 
They notice the differ- 
Failure to provide ade- 


sun? 
same way 
ence, too 
quate shade for dairy cows during 
hot weather lowers production and 
cuts deeply into the returns from 
the dairy herd. Thoughtful dairymen 
provide shade and use the best pas- 
tures for evening and night grazing. 
—Illinois DHIA Report. 








NOW TWICE AS MUCH PENICILLIN 
(— AT NO INCREASE IN COST!! 


MASTICS 


FOR MASTITIS CONTROL 
++. now mode with 50,000 units of penicillin 
in each bougie instead of 25,000 ynits. 

The potency has been doubled. 
but prices heve not been roised. 
MASTICS ere greaseiess and soluble in milk. 
MASTICS ere non-irritating and easy te use. 
MASTICS are effective, and economical tee! 
Regular Mastics with 50,000 units of penicillin 
Bones of 25, $6.00 
Mestics P & S—50,.000 units of penicillin plus 
50,000 micrograms of streptomycin 
Boxes of 25, $8.50 
Sold only by your veterinarian. 
Call him at the first sign of trouble. 


THE MARTIN 
West Ch 


CARDINAL ELEVATORS 
A SIZE TO MEET EVERY FARM NEED 
At left, Cardinal Junior. Sturdy aluminum. 
Portable. Lengths - 12.16. 20 f!. Assembly 
for mounting motor over of under 
trough. Grooved sprocket and 
cutter blade. Eliminates teed 
and litter ball up 
Cardinal o 4 
makes two big 3 
elevator models ~~ 
Cardinal “S00” (illus 
trated). lengths 26 to 30 
feet Cardinal “Skipper 
lengths 24 tw 4 feet 
Has the exclusive 
dragline shock 
Gbhsorber * 


. Save time, 
manpower with 

Cardinal. Musirated 

Merature and dealers 

name mailed on request. 


LML ENGINEERING & MFG. CORP. 
617 & CHAUNCEY 5T.. COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA 





Make more 


HOME- 
GROWN 
FEED 


and 
better pastures 
.. with 6-Plant-Food ROYSTER 


Home-grown feed saves money. So make sure your forage crops 
provide a plenty of it. Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to 
make big yields of the grasses, hay and silage your livestock needs. 
it brings back up to $10.00 in increased 
STER'S! 


Royster’s pays off 


yields for every $1.00 it costs. Plan now to use ROYS 





ONLY ROYSTER GIVES YOU 
GUARANTEED QUANTITIES 
OF ALL SIX PLANT FOODS 


NITROGEN for rapid growth 
PHOSPHORIC ACID for moturity and yield 
POTASH for health and quolity 

— plus — 
CALCIUM for sturdy plonts 
SULFUR for vigor ond tone 
MAGNESIUM for color ond snap 








F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


2! factories conveniently located 
fo serve farmers in 20 states 





fl Pin) CROWN INFLATIONS 
(SrOR@E PRICES REDUCED! 











soar 
Catan bast 
oncuee 





Here's good news for Milking Machine users: Your CROWN 
Deoler can now supply you with GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER 
Inflations of new low prices. Also other rubber parts. Be Sure 
to ask for CROWN, the nome thet stonds for dependable 
quality and honest valve. 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY co. 


west VENUE 


WAUKESHA wis “SIN 





US DRIVE 


NOW! PT a Tey 


Sup 


ate! Makes aay wag- 
on self- unloading. = ~ 
Low cost, efficient, easy © operate. Portable! 
Uses either electric motor of gas engine Guar- 
anteed w unload any size load! 

WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


wepurtment mu-4 Mon..<evo, lowa 
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Pen Spring Bob's Armour 76613, APPROVED, 
doughters with 12,136 Ibs. milk, 494 Ibs. 
Bob i second high bull in number 


basis. 


Ayrshire 
Build 


by Stanley 


EW Englanders are noted for 
N their independence and arti- 

ficial breeding in the United 
noted for its cooperative 
features. You put the two together 
and you have really “got some- 
That's just what happened 
to form the New England Ayrshire 
Artificial Bull Battery. 

What brought them together? The 
biggest single thing was the Ayrshire 
breeders themselves. Back in the 
| in m days of artificial breeding when 
in many areas each county unit had 
bull stud, one would often 
dairyman say, “Why don't 
better bulls?” The usual 
answer was, “It takes money to get 
good bulls and we've first got to 
breed more cows.” The farmer's usu- 
al retort was, “You won't get my 
cows ‘til those bulls are better.” 

Ayrshire breeders recognized that 
this situation was not helping their 
breed or themselves in the long run 
So, back in November, 1945, at the 
annual meeting of the New England 
Ayrshire Club, Preston J. Davenport 
of Connecticut proposed to the Club 
that they sponsor a superior bull 
battery composed entirely of proven 
sires that wou!'d serve the New Eng- 
land states. The Club appointed a 
committee to investigate the merits 
of the idea 

With help from the National Ayr- 
shire Association “a New England 
conference” was called of represen- 
tatiyes of the various artificial 
breeding associations, breeders, and 
colleges to discuss the possibilities of 
forming a New England Ayrshire 
Bull Battery. This wasn’t an easy 
thing to do because at the time two 
states were maintaining and two 
others were considering establishing 
Ayrshire batteries of their own. Fur- 
ther, before these associations would 
give up their own batteries or other 
states or local units would join, each 
wanted to know first “whether the 
bulls would really be better or not,” 
“could the semen be handled, proc- 
and shipped to all points sat- 
within less than 24 
“would it be financially 


States is 


its own 
hear a 
you have 


essed, 
isfactorily 
hours,” and 
possible” 
The New England Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association thought it could be 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HOARG'S DAUT MAN 


@ topnotcher that has 17 
fet on 2x, 305, M.E. 
of services with 1,933. 


Breeders 
Stud 


N. Gaunt 


done and so voted to establish a New 
England battery and to underwrite 
the project. Immediately a sire com- 
mittee was selected from the Ayr- 
shire membership to procure these 
superior With the breeders 
behind it, the various states joined 
together to assist in forming and 
supporting one battery of Ayrshire 
sires to serve all New England 


sires 


100% 
The project has proved to be an 
outstanding success but naturally it 
had its many headaches and growing 
pains. Today, this Ayrshire Bull 
Battery stands as an example to our 
other breeds of whaf can be done 
when breeders and breeding coopera- 
tives get together to maintain and 
provide superior breeding service 

The New England Ayrshire Bat- 
tery in its entire life of 4% years 
has used only one unproved bull and 
that one only for six weeks. Its 
battery of desirably proved sires has 
always been carefully scrutinized. by 
the sire committee and as even more 
superior sires are located the poorest 
bulls in the battery are removed and 
replaced with new top sires. In fact, 
today the battery is composed en- 
tirely of 100% Approved bulls. These 
bulls, on a mature equivalent 2x 305- 
day basis, have 117 daughters that 
averaged 10,875 Ibs. milk, 4.15%, 451 
Ibs. fat. The average of each sire’'s 
daughters is over 4% 

The highest production bull in the 
Ayrshire stud has 17 daughters with 
494 Ibs. fat and the lowest 25 daugh- 
ters with 419 Ibs. fat. Five of the 
seven sires are Double Approved— 
that is, approved for type as well as 
production 


Approved Sire Battery 


. 
With Breeders 
to 


Lease Plan Popular 

The committee has been able 
secure these top bulls largely be- 
cause they are able to pay good 
prices. They will buy or lease de- 
pending on which method the breed- 
er prefers. Most of the bulls are 
leased. The amount of the lease per 
bull depends upon first, the level of 
production; and second, on the num- 
ber of first services from his semen. 
The production figure used is either 
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the fat production average of the 
sire’s daughters or his Regression 
Index, whichever is higher. If the 
production level is in the top bracket 
then the lease rate is $1.00 per 
service. 

Since the top bulls usually have 
the most services, then their owners 
justifiably receive the highest total 
lease fees. You can see why breed- 
ers like the plan when we tell you 
that last year one sire earned for 
his owner $1,700. 

In several cases the “thing” that 
has convinced the breeder he should 
lease his bull is that semen is (if he 
so desires) shipped directly to him 
every time the bull is drawn. 

Besides selecting and securing the 
sires, the New England Ayrshire 
Club’s responsibilities include provid- 
ing continuous publicity about the 
bulls and preparing and furnishing 
pedigrees. The Club’s funds for this 
project are secured by the payment 
from each first service of 10¢. In 
addition, when the unit purchases a 
(own two now) the lease pay- 
ment fee goes to the Club. The 
Club has an agreement with the 
Massachusetts Selective Breeding 
Association at Shrewsbury, Mass., to 
maintain the bull stud and handle 
the funds 

Jess Anderson, 


sire 


chairman of the 
sire committee, says: “We have had 
wonderful support from everyone 
concerned and there is no question 
about the success of the project fi- 
nancially or in providing superior 
breeding.” 
Plan in Fifth Year 

Tie New England Battery was set 
up August 10, ‘46 and by the end 
of that year had started giving serv- 
ice to areas in five of the six New 
England states, although not every 
area was provided with Ayrshire se- 


men. In 1950 the Delaware and 
Rhode Island Breeding Associations | 
began purchasing Ayrshire semen 
from this battery. Semén has been 
shipped to individual breeders all | 
over the United States, even to Ber- 
muda, the Pacific Coast, the state of 
Washington, and several other states. 
Below is a comparison of this Ayr- 
shire growth in associations: 


1687 1950 
Vermont Bovating Association 163 776 
Connecticut Breeding 

Associati 525 796 
New Hampshire Breeding 
Association 1,108 2.426 


Maine Breeding Cooperative 386 793 

Massachusetts Selective Breed- 
ing Association 

Rhode Island State Association 

Delaware Breeding Assoctation 


Total 


Breeding Association 


1.484 2,575 
22 
72 
3.666 7.460 

It is estimated that in New Eng- 
land there are about 26,000 Ayrshire | 
cattle—grades and purebreds. Thus| 
in 1950 over 28% of all Ayrshire ani-| 
mals in New England were bred 
artificially. 

We think that for the continued 
success and improvement of artificial 
breeding associations, there must be 
close cooperation with the breeders. 
In this Ayrshire setup we have a 
program started by breeders, main- 
tained by breeders, and supported by 
breeders as well as by the commer- 
cial dairymen. Much credit for this 
fine achievement goes to that first 
sire committee, most of whom still 
devote much time to it, along with} 
others who have worked on the 
project since 

The members of that first commit- 
tee were: Jess Anderson, Connecti- 
cut, chairman; Preston Davenport, 
Connecticut; Tom Whittaker, Ver- 
mont; Frank Kimball, New Hamp- 
shire; Maurice Benson, New York; | 
Ralph Darling and Robert Bowler, 
Massachusetts. 
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JUDGES FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DAIRY EXPOSITION 


The following men will serve as 
judges at the International Dairy Ex- 
position which will be held October 
6-13, at Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Ayrshire, M. Cumming, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 10 and 11 

Brown Swiss, P. B. Misner, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 11 and 12 

Guernsey, G. M. Cairns, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 9 and 10 

Holstein, W. W., Yapp, Thursday 
and Friday, October 11 and 12 

Jersey, Fordyce Ely, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 9 and 10 

Milking Shorthorn, F. W. Atkeson, 
Friday and Saturday, October 12 and 
13. 


DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS 
JUDGES ANNOUNCED 


Secretary-Manager Ed Estel has 
announced the following men will 
serve as judges at the 39th National 
Dairy Cattle Congress, to be held at 
Vaterloo, Iowa, September 29 
through October 6 

For the National Jersey Show, to 
be held Tuesday and Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 2 and 3, G. E. Gordon, Califor- 
nia, will be the judge and W. E. 
Weaver, Indiana, will act as associ- 
ate judge 

L. V. Wilson, Minnesota, will judge 
the National Guernsey Show the 
same two days 

The Regional Ayrshire Show, to be 
held Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 3 and 4, will be judged by E. E. 
Ormiston of the University of Illinois. 


| 


Thursday and Friday, October 4] 
and 5, are the days of the National 
Brown Swiss Show and the National 
Holstein Show. The former will be 
judged by J. P. Eves, Chicago, IIL, 
and the latter by H. H. Kildee, Iowa 
State College 

The Milking Shorthorn Show will 
be judged by M. B. Weidner, Tlinois, 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 1 
and 2 

Because of the many national ac-| 
tivities centered in the show, it will 
again run eight days. All cattle will 
be released at 8:00 p. m. the closing 
day. 


INSTITUTE OF COOPERATION 
TO MEET 

The 1951 session of the American 
Institute of Cooperation will be held} 
on the campus of Utah State Agri-| 
cultural College at Logan, Utah,| 
August 26-30. The theme of this 
year’s program is “Cooperatives in a 
World of Conflict.” 

Advanced registrations should be 
made through Ramon Wilson, Chair-} 
man of Housing, Utah State Agricul-| 
tural College, Logan, Utah. 


“The Missouri Restaurant,” a 
trade publication, recently carried a 
story stating that the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration had checked | 
1,700 restaurants in the Kansas City, | 
Mo., area for compliance with the} 
federal oleomargarine law. Of those 
restaurants inspected, three out of 
four had violated the federal law in| 
one way or another—The C.M.P.A.| 
Bulletin. 

i 





Windows are of THERMOPANE Lorge one foo- 
Ing South brings in heat of winter sun. This insu 
lating gioss cuts down heat loss in cold weather, 


8:¢ A DAY heated this milkhouse 
in the dead of winter 


Read how Thermopane* saved money 
for Clyde Moore, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Free heat from the sun did the most toward keeping this milkhouse 


warm last winter 


solar heat was held in at night by 


Streaming in through the big southern window, 


7 hermopane insulating glass. So 


was the supplementary heat from the electric heater 


The heater turned on when the thermostat dropped to 40°. For 
103 days in the dead of winter, a meter measured the electricity it 


used. 


that period, which included zero weather 


rhe heating bill came to only $8.65, less than 8)c a day for 


[he only other sources 


of heat in this insulated milkhouse were the hot water tank and the 


milk cooler. 


Thermopane is being used in many kinds of farm buildings 


By 


keeping buildings warmer in winter, it helps keep them drier, 


healthier for livestock 


It mifimizes condensation on glass. 


That 


means less rotting or rusting of sills and the structure beneath 


Thermopane can be installed in fixed sash or sash that open. It is 
sold by glass and building supply distributors and dealers. Mail the 


coupon for information 


Two Panes of Glow 





Bionket of dry ow 
wviotes window 


LOCK FOR THE NAME ON THE SEAL BETWEEN THE Pames 


FREE FOLDER -- 


Name — 


Address — 


Bondermenc (metal 
to- girs) Seo!’ keeps 
ir dry ond clean 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
2271 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio 


| 
l Please send me a free copy of “Improved Farm Building 
| Daylighting”. 


(Please print 











MASTITIS TREATMENT 


Penicillin-Dihydrost ycin Oint 


(*Dee te Streptococcus 











Sold Everywhere 
DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16. MO. 





| 
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COOLING Story 


Ash for new bulletin showing cash savings in 
milk loss and lower hauling costs where mitk 
is handled in bulk. Photo shows typical tank 
installation on Paimer Farm in lowa. For full in- 
formation, write: 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO 
My 


1 W. Ohio St, Dept 44 





Buy More U. S$. Savings Bonds 











Smooth the cellophane te the contour of the bird, pressing out the air 
making sure pockage is os airtight as possible 


Then fold firmly under 


Chicken for the Freezer 


Put those Fryers and Broilers into the freezer now. 
But take care if you want good eating later on. 


by Marian Pike 


N THE old days we went on from broilers to 
fryers to roasters to stewers with no control 
over our destiny, but today, thanks to the 

ent of freezing techniques, we can have 

our favorite type of chicken at almost any season 
Right now our farm flocks are at 
best, and when our chickens are properly 
provide a handsome treat at the 


pared they 


y table 

Like all other products for freezing, poultry 

i be of good quality. To be sure of the 

possible taste and appearance, the bird 

holiid be carefully cleaned, thoroughly drawn, 
nd properly dressed 

Select and Pick Carefully 
Birds with meaty breasts and legs and a gen- 
erally plump appearance are best After killing 


ne bird by feet to bleed well (at least one 


Birds to be placed in the freezer should have 


the semi-scalding method 

ald t bird in not too hot water (125° to 
F.). A hard scald may partially cook the 
kin thus spoiling the appearance and possibly 
ne in freezer burn. Get birds into water 
after killing. . Then plunge them under 

everal times until the feathers loosen 
If you hang the birds by their feet, you will 
find easier picking. Try a strawberry huller and 

1 No. 8 crochet hook on those pin feathers 
Singe ff the hair over a gas or kerosene 
flame t 1 method that is practically smoke- 


place 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of 

ibbing alcohol in a small tin can and light it 
Wash the birds in cool water with soda or soap 
Rinse well 


ess and odorless 


Remove viscera. Separate heart, liver, and 
ird from entrails. Remove contents from 
ard and carefully cut the gall bladder from 


‘ ver. Cut out the oil sac from above the 
head, feet, and sharp projections 
Do not cut into serving pieces un- 
hicken is chilled 
n the refrigerator not longer than 24 

I water for 2 to 3 hours 
reaster—leave the bird whole. Wrap 
t eparately and.place on the outside of 
eaned chicken. Giblets do not keep as long 
itself and you want to take no 
unces. Use the livers fresh or freeze by them- 
ives. Eat livers within three months. 
into slot ‘prepared for them in body 
securely, with heavy twine. Legs 


tai Remove 


the wings 


} r cool in ice 


the bird 


should be 
against the back or flat against the sides 
your roaster as compact as possible 

For a fryer—disjoint and cut up into desired 
Pack meaty pieces and bony pieces sep- 
arately if you wish 

Place the pieces in the curved portion 
of the back to make a compact package. Mois- 
ture proof wrapping between pieces keeps them 
from freezing together. Place small ends of legs 
toward center of pack. Wrap giblets separately, 
though they may be placed in same package 
Make as nearly as possible a square, flat pack- 
age. Wrap with drug store wrap or pack pieces 
tightly into waxed carton; plastic, glass, or tin 
container or plastic bag, and seal tightly 

For a broiler-—split along the backbone. Then 
cut in two along one side of the breastbone 
Place a double piece of waterproof wrapping 


flattened against the body, wing tips 
Keep 


pieces 


meaty 
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paper between halves to prevent their freezing 
together. Place the wrapped giblets in the body 
cavity. Then completely and seal both 
halves 


enclose 


For a stewing hen—cull the low producing and 


non-lay hens and put them in the freezer. To 
save space, separate meaty pieces from bony 
ones. Freeze meaty pieces raw for later use in 
stew or fricassee. Cook the bony pieces, cut 


meat from the bones and freeze as creamed 


chicken 


Creamed Chicken for Freezing 


Simmer bony pieces in salted water until ten- 
der. Cool meat quickly in broth. Skim off fat 
for use in white sauce. Cut big pieces of meat 


into uniform cubes 


Six hens (picked but not drawn) weighing 5 
to 7 pounds each will yield about 3 pints of 
meat from wings, backs, and necks. Adding 
meat from the legs will about double this amount 


For each 3 pints of cut, cooked chicken, make 
3 pints medium white sauce by this method: 

Melt *, cup chicken fat. Stir in % cup flour 
Add 3 cups chicken broth, 3 cups milk, and 1 
teaspoon salt. Cook over hot water, stirring 
constantly until thickened. Add the 3 pints of 
cut, cooked chicken and heat to blend flavors 
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Tie beth ends of tubular stockingtte into knots tightly against bird 
Fully label o tog with contents, date, weight 


and attach to the knot. 


A pint of creamed chicken makes about three 
servings. Cool the pan of creamed chicken quick- 
ly in iced or cold running Package at 
once in paperboard cartons lined with heat-seal- 
ing cellophane. Freeze promptly 

To serve: Heat frozen chicken in double boiler 
about one-half hour. Start with water in lower 
pan warm, not hot. If heating several blocks of 
chicken, don't stack. Use a wider pan 


water 


Use the “drug store wray with wax-coated 
butcher or locker paper, « phane, pliofilm, or 
heavy aluminum foil. Foil is easy to use as it 
seals itself and molds to the contour. Slightly 
expensive, foil may be used a second time if 
carefully removed 

As you wrap, press out as much air as possi- 
ble. Fasten securely, tying with twine, taping 
with’ odorless freezer tape or covering with a 
tubular stockingette. Label giving the type of 


chicken, number of pieces, weight, date of packag- 
ing, family name. 

It may seem like a terrible effort to make a 
complete label when you are bone-tired at the 
end of a long processing session, and you say to 
yourself that 
the package, but you don't ren 
weeks or 


you'll surely r ember what's in 





ember in a tew 
months and you are always mighty 
glad when you find complete information on the 
package in the freezer 

Use a wax pencil or ink especially designed to 
be used in marking waxed pape glass, et 

Or, instead of wrapping, you may place prepared 
bird in containers that are moisture and vapor- 


proof. Some pack pieces dry but others cover 
fryers or stewers v/i'th water after packing 
Freeze Quickly, Store At Zero 

Quick-freeze packaged birds as soon as pos- 


sible. Store at zero or lower 

In your home freezer 
the cold sides of the case as 
prepared 
try to freeze too many at a 

Flavor and texture of poultry begin to change 
noticeably after 6 months. Never try to hold 
poultry longer than 9 or 12 months. Let the 
family at it, while it is still really delicious 

Poultry is best thawed in the original 
or wrapping on a shelf of your own refrigerator 
It may be thawed at room temperature, but it 
should always be left in its locker wrapping. If 
you are in a great hurry, having unexpected com 
pany or having forgotten to start the bird dk 
frosting the day before, y l in 
the original wrapping, in front of a fan or under 
cold running water 

A 4 to 5 pound chicken takes 14 t 
to defrost in the refrigerator, about 6 
at room temperature, 3 to 4 hours in 
fan, and 2 to 3 hours in water 

A roasting chicken may be placed in the oven 
before it is completely thawed if temperature is 
kept low (250° to 275° F.) through roasting time 


put the packages against 
soon as they are 
Leave space between packages. Don't 


tirme 


container 


yuu may defrost, stil 





24 hours 
to 8 hours 
front of a 


But for pan frying or broiling of chickens it is 
best to completely thaw first 
danger of toughening the meat and more even 
browning will result are cooking to 
the desired degree of doneness THE END 


Then there is less 


while you 
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Shop 


Talk 


Shopping need not be drudgery. Here are things you 
can do to make shopping pleasant and worth-while. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


HY is it that that long-an- 
ticipated day of shopping in 
town often turns out to be 
all work and hardly any pleasure? 
You arrive home completely “shop- 
worn” with scarcely anything accom- 
plished as you'd planned 
But, as in anything else, there’s a 
“know-how” to shopping, a right way 
and a wrong way. Learning the effi- 
cient way to shop is a time and la- 
bor saver as much as efficient house- 
keeping. The do’s and don'ts below 
should help you make your next 
shopping trip the pleasurable and 
profitable outing it should be. 


DO wear comfortable shoes. 
Tight shoes or too high heels can 
give you a feeling of utter defeat 
before you've barely begun running 
about. A shoe with a medium or 
flat heel and a good arch support 
will prove the best friend you could 
have for shopping. 


DON’T drag small children along 
on any extended shopping trip. It’s 
a pitiful sight to see an exhausted 
child being pushed and prodded along 
(by an equally exhausted mother) 
through the hustle of a busy store. 
Such tiny legs can't be expected to 
keep up with your pace and it’s en- 
tirely too fatiguing for both parent 
and toddler. If you haven't a baby 
sitter, make a bargain with a friend 
or neighbor. She would probably be 
glad to watch over your wee one in 
her home while you shop, in return 
for a similar stint by you while she 
goes shopping another day 


DO wear clothing that doesn’t 
have to be pulled off over your 
head if you're shopping for clothes. 
A blouse or dress that buttons 
down the front slips off and on 
easily, saving time, temper, and 
your coiffure. 


DON’T wear too much or too 
heavy clothing. Stores are kept 
warm for the comfort of their em- 
ployees and a too heavy coat or a 
suit and coat together may be 
stifling. Just the weight of a heavy 
coat on your shoulders will soon be- 
come very wearing 

DO stop for refreshments ina rest- 
ful atmosphere before you get that 
fagged-out feeling. Perching on a 
soda fountain stool in the midst of 
milling shoppers won't provide the 
relaxation of a quiet tea room 
where you can sit in peace at a 
table or in a booth. 


DON’T burden yourself with too 





SEW and SAVE 
—— WITH THE —— 


New Fashion Book 


The Fall-Winter Issue 


Presents Over 125 Pattern Designs 


Interpreting the Smart New Fash- 
ions for ALL AGES, ALL SIZES, 
ALL OCCASIONS 
It’s a wonderful book of practical, 
easy-to-make pattern designs, beau- 


tifully illustrated. The most compre- | 
hensive collection you'll find in any | 


pattern book. Price just 20 cents. 


Send for your copy to Pattern De- | 
Fort | 


partment, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Atkinson, Wis. 


many packages. Shop for small ar- 
ticles first — bulky ones last. If pos- 
sible, take advantage of the checking 
se many big stores offer. They'll 
check your parcels for you (usually 
free of charge) and then you can 
claim them when you're ready to 
head homeward. Otherwise, a shop- 
ping bag of some sort will keep your 
parcels together and keep you from 
losing the little ones. If you live 
within the delivery area, have your 
large packages sent out to you 


DO be courteous to sales people 
if you expect courteous help in re- 
turn. If a saleslady is occupied 
with another customer don’t hover 
about and fidget. You may lose a 
sale for her by your impatience 
and she won't be anxious to be of 
any service to you when your turn 
does come. And it’s not fair to 
take a sales person's time trying 
everything on in sight when you're 
“just looking” and have no inten- 
tion of buying. If you are “just 
looking” tell her so and then ask 
for her help if you chance upon 
something you do want. 

DON’T go shopping without a list 
and some definite plan of operations. 
Buying clothes without any fore- 
thought can have most woeful re- 
sults. You may come home with a 
sequin-studded dinner dress when the 
extent of your social activity is a 
movie or church supper. Unless mon- 

ey is no concern at all, you'll have to 
buy with an eye on what you already 
have in your closet. It’s hard to 
keep a cool head under the persua- 
sive pressure of an ambitious sales- 
lady. 
wardrobe before you go 
Then you'll know where 
what to fill in the gaps 

DO keep a hand, or at least an 
eye, on your purse. A handbag left 
lying on a counter while you look 
at merchandise nearby may be just 
too much temptation for someone 
wi.h light-fingered tendencies. And 
when you go to a fitting room take 
‘your purse, coat, and other parcels 
right along with you. Leaving 
them on a counter or a chair just 
outside is risky. 


DON’T buy anything in a hurry. 


shopping. 
and with 


If you're pressed for time better save | 


those last items on your list for an- 
other trip. Buying on impulse or in a 
rush may result in a pair of purple 
shoes that are pretty but go with 
nothing you already have. You'll 
either have to make another trip in- 


to town to return them later on or | 





So take an inventory of your | 


2397. Contrast—in the scalloped yoke ond pocket flaps—gives o 
crisp leok te dovghter’s little dress. Sizes 2-6. Size 4, 1% yee 
35-in. fabric, with Ye yd. 27-in. contrasting. Rvuffling, | yd 


2315. Cut these easy-buttoned creepers in short or long lengths, 
accent with bunny tronsfer. Sizes 6 mos., 1, 2, 3. Size 2, 2% 
yds. 35-in. Shert length, 1% yds. 35-in. (Shirt is not included.) 

2736. Three <lossic blouse styles—with choice of sleeve length. 
Sizes 6-16. Size 12, with convertible collar or with pleated front, 
1% yds. 35-in ™ yds. 35-in 

223). The action-bock odds extra ease to this cotten casvel. 
Other points of interest—two pockets and tab yokes. Sizes 12-20, 
36-48. Size 18, 4% yds. 35-in., with 2 yds. ric roe trimming 


Drawstring neck version 


2453. Cotton or dressier shantung could be your cheice for this 
cap sleeve charmer. Sizes 10-20, 36-40. Size 16, 3% yds. 35-in 
fabric. 








2205. Weer this sew-eosy 
wrap-eround for breakfost, brunch 
or all through the moming! Yoke 
end cop sleeves cre cul-in-one 
for comfort 12-20, 36-48 
Size 4% 35-in., 3% 
yds. ric roc 


2467. Twe gored aprons! 
tmoll, medium, tlorge 
cover-oll apron, 2% yes 
5% yds. binding 
yd. 35-in., “ ye. 
eprom, 1% yds. 35-in 
ric rec. 

353. Three large “kitten head"’ 
potheiders come in one transfer 

; heeds are simply ironed 
onte moteriol, features em- 
pedding and backing Complete instructions 


Send 20 cents for each pattern to Pattern Department, 
Also send 20 cents for our new Fall-Winter Fashion Book 


oo 
yds 


Sizes 





3% 


breidered. Then heads cre sewn over a layer of 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED 
Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 


Woord's 





NOTICE .... 


New Pattern Price. Starting with our August 10 issue, 
price for patterns will be twenty-five cents each. 














else banish them to oblivion in your | 


closet 


DO be a bit wary of bargain 
counters. Few women can resist a 
sale, but it’s easy to buy something 
you won't like at all later on just 
because it was “too big a bargain 
to pass up.” Bargain prices often 
tempt you to buy articles you have 
no use for at all, thus such sales 
are an extravagance rather than a 
saving. If you do find a real bar- 
gain be sure to check it over care- 
fully for defects. If an article of 
clothing is marked down because it 
is soiled, remember that the cost 
of having it dry-cleaned may al- 
most equal the amount of the re- 
duction. So it’s not such a bargain 
after all! 








IN A CLASS BY 
ITSELF! 


Everyone agrees — the new improved 
Peloure Dairy Scale has no equal. One 
rotation of the single adjustable pointer 
you the NET weight of the 
milking AT A GLANCE — an exclusive 
Peloure Beautifully finished in 
@ leng-weering gray hemmerlcoid — 
BAKED ENAMEL. All working ports Bon- 
derized of Porkerized 
Easy-to-read dial 
ble ‘glass-hord 
for years of accurete weighing — yet 
costs no more then on ordinary scale. 


feature! 


to prevent rust 
protected with invisi- 


coating. Precision built 


40 ib. by | 
60 ib. by 2 


10 Ib. Mode! D-40-3 $6.00 ea. 
10 Ib. Model D-60-3 $6.50 ea 


PELOUZE MFG. CO. 


1214 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON 


CATTLE SHOWS 
and SALES 
Write for Catelog 


EVERYTHING 


for the 


“SHOW RING” 


Blankets - Matters - Show Accessories 
THE MOORE BROS. CORP. 
ALBANY 10, NEW YORK 

















MILKER 


Leaves Teats and Udders 
in Healthy Condition 


CONDE MILKERS, SHERRILL, N.Y. 








© eve 


- Ame 
Bait 
Courter 


oosrs re 
countcriees 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
QUALITY 
FOR — ECONOMY 
PROFIT 





PLAN NOW! SEND 
COUPON TO NEAREST PLANT 








w. fm. AMES COMPANY 

3905 E. Breadway, Tampa, Fla 

150 Heeoper St., San Francisco, Cal 

PMEN PLEASE SEND ME FOLD 

3 ON AMES A BC IRRIGATION 

svSTEMS 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


city 


W.R. AMES COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIF FLA 





TAMPA 





Poultry Problems 


100 YEARS AGO 


H. H. ALP 


N BROWSING around amongst 

I some of my books we ran across 
in a poultry book, some 

ment 

ested and amused us 

Thinking that the readers of this 
column might also enjoy a littl 
change from the usua! run of materi- 
al, we selected a few quotations which 
written one hundred or 
years ago. 

What one writer had to say on con- 
fining poultry (1843). Not! 
more slovenly and out-at- 
than to 
farm house, roosting 
and harness, intrudins 
ing the kitchen 
lor, dipping 
scratching up the garden 
mitting other 
painful to see childrer 
than half their time 
out of the garden; the 
souls' — scolding away 
tempers, and the men g 
when a few dollars judiciously ex 
pended, with a little extra attention 
would remedy the whole 

Feed for young chicks 
ago. The best feed for 
is dry, broken Indiar 
given three times daily 
chicks have no 
should be furnished 
fine 
fresh meat 
highly 
furnished 
into fine pieces 

Selecting a Breeding Male. The 
of cock is a matter of consid 
He should be ac- 


manage- 


recommendations which inter- 


were more 


r has a 
bows look 


see fowls ranging about a 


ipon carriages 
and defil 
and even th par 
swill tub 

and =com- 


nations It is 


into 
into the 


abon 
occupied, more 
n chasing them 
womer good 
thetr weet 


umbling, 


100 years 
young chicks 
corn of 
Where 
access to 
them 
quantities o 


rice 
the 
grass, it 
chopped 
as well as small f 
Chopped 
recommended 
with eartl 


“hives also 
They should be 


chopped 


are 


vorms 


choice 
erable importance 
and =restiess t 
with an erect head and 
with a powerful vice, thick and 
stout bill, long spurs, claws long and 
slightly crooked. Make fight 
and select the winn« 
Feed for Layers 
mote fecundity and 
hen, nothing more is mn 
than the 
but malted or 
occasionally a good effect 
hens are kept on solid 
continued too long, 
scour. Toast and ak 
wife well knows, is good to promote 
laying in the cold season 
New Use for Poultry Meat 
The hen which has laid an egg is 
immune to the bite of a snake, and 
her flesh is an antidote to a man 
who has been bitten. (Fisherman 
and hunters please take note.) 
Comments on Artificial Incubation 
Made in 1853. American Egg-Hatch- 
ing Machine Some six years ago a 
machine was exhibited in the city of 
New York under the above name. 


tive very large 


animated eye 


them 


(1837). To 


rreat 


pro- 
laying in 
the cessary 


best grain and fair water 


sprouted has 
whilst the 
but if 
apt to 
as every house- 


barley 


corn 


they are 


(13098). 


It was constructed of tin, with an 
incubating chamber surrounded -by 
water of a suitable temperature, kept 
warm by a spirit lamp at a cost, it 
is said, of less than 10 cents a day! 
It was about 2% feet in length and 
breadth and three feet high, and was 
said to be capable of hatching 500 
chickens at a time, with a loss of 
only two per cent, if the eggs were 
fresh and impregnated. I saw it in 
operation there, with a¢ large num- 
ber of chicks just hatched out. It 
worth seeing as an object of 
but it was not adapted to 
the chicks hatched 
in it were not as hardy as those 
hatched by hens. It will do very well 
to read the descriptions of ingenious 
inventions for doing away with the 
service of hens as incubators, but it 
is not for man to improve on the 
works of nature as applied to egg- 
hatching 


was 
curiosity 


general use, as 


Grain for Growing Pullets 


In the development of pullets, 
ground, cracked, and whole grain can 
well be included in the ration. Not 
only will it help to lessen the feed 
cost but it will help to make for 
good physical development. 

The following schedule is given an 
“pproximate guide to the proportion 
of grain to mash to be fed: 


| 


Age in weeks 


6 
4 
12 
14 
16 
18 
2 
22 and above 


RSSSSSSSB E 
| 








Pasture Saves Feed Costs 


One doesn’t usually hear of pas- 
ture being recommended for pullets, 
but nevertheless it is an important 
factor in cutting feed costs if it is 
available 

Some time ago the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station reported: 

"The station's pullets raised on 
new clover range yielded 19 cents 
per bird more over cost of feed and 
loss of pullets during the first 12 
weeks as layers than did the pullets 
raised on the range used year after 
year. At the rate of 200 pullets to 
the acre, the clover yielded returns 
in ready-to-lay pullets of $38 per 
acre more than the old range group. 

The chickens raised on the clover 
field also yielded 44 cents more per 
bird, or $88 per acre, in high qual- 
ity, ready-to-lay pullets during their 
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first 12 weeks of production than 
did the pullets raised near the 
hens.” 

There is some reason to believe 
that if pullets are kept on a good 
clover or alfalfa range, feed costs 
can be cut materially 


Egg Washing 


Experiments conducted in the state 
of Washington dealing with the 
spoilage of washed eggs developed 
the following conclusions: 

“Washing eggs does not necessari- 
ly result in the development of rots. 
Conditions must be such that the 
egg becomes inoculated with organ- 
isms that will develop into rots when 
favorable environmental conditions 
are established. 

“Failures of commercial egg wash- 
ing machines are probably due to 
the fact that the accumulation of 
filth and bacteria in the wash water 
inoculates the egg with rot forming 
organisms. 

“Eggs can be successfully washed 
provided the wash water remains 
sterile, if the egg is not already in- 
fected. It will be advantageous to 
have the wash water warmer than 
the egg during the washing process. 
Processing of washed eggs in oil 
tends to reduce the percentage of 
black rots that develop but does not 
prevent the formation of green and 
mixed rots. 

“Washing of dirty eggs even un- 
der the best washing procedures will 
not entirely eliminate the develop- 
ment of rots, if the eggs have been 
inoculated prior to washing.” 

These findings would indicate that 
the practice of washing eggs should 
not be considered something that 
can be quickly and done if 
interior quality is to be maintained. 


easily 





Do You Know 


++... that a mature goose 
ean furnish about a pound of 
feathers a year if plucked ev- 
ery six weeks during spring, 
summer, and fall? (Tough on 
the goose.) 











English Name. . . 
(Continued from poge 567) 

barn provide room for exercise. Wa- 
ter is piped into cement tanks in the 
bull pen and is provided in that way 
for the bulls all year. Calves are 
kept in a pasture next to the bull 
pen in summer and also use the same 
drinking tank. 

Jackson has done some building 
on the farm in recent years and 
probably will do more in the future: 
Next to the barn is his milk house 
with an aerator and walk-in cooler. 
The Jackson home is some distance 
from the barns. There, a new two- 
car, cement block garage is just be- 
ing finished and dirt has been lev- 
eled in around the house for land- 
scaping purposes. 

There's plenty of grass growing 
under Jackson's feet at Freegrove 
Farm, but none while he stands in 
one spot. In addition to his work at 
home, and managing the milk receiv- 
ing station, he serves on the board 
of directors of both the artificial 
breeding association and the local 
DHIA. As he looks around the farm 
and sees all the work that needs do- 
ing, he wishes there was more time 
to cut weeds around the place, clip 
pastures, and do the many little odd 
jobs that are always to be found. 
Considering all things, we think 
Jackson is doing pretty well. 
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We Ration Our Pastures 


(Continued from page 566) 


clover are incapable of any worth- 
while level of production and they 
will not respond to lime or phosphate 
dressings. The value of clover lies 
firstly in its ability to extract nitro- 
gen from the air through its root 
nodules and secondly in its response 
to phosphates and lime. 

Every clover plant is a nitrogen 
factory in miniature and it elabo- 
this nitrogen into protein in 
the clover leaf. When an animal 
eats this leaf it retains a portion of 
the nitrogen, but most of it is re- 
turned to the land in manure and 
urine. They provide most of the ni- 
trogen needed if the grasses in the 
pasture are to thrive 


rates 


Strain of White Clover Best 


Some clovers are more efficient 
than others in this work of pasture 
building. Our New Zealand strain of 
pedigree white clover is outstanding 
in this respect and is undoubtedly 
our most important pasture plant in 
terms of production 

Here is an example from a typical 
dairy farm in the Auckland province. 
A six-acre paddock — previously one 
of the worst on the whole farm — 
was renewed two years ago. Under 
rationed grazing over the past 12 
months it has provided 422 cow- 
grazing days per acre. By contrast, 
one of the older pastures on the 
farm, of similar size, provided only 
83 cow-grazing days, plus an indif- 
ferent cut for silage over the same 
period. You can see that it pays to 
turn the plow loose on old run-out 
pastures and to give youth a break. 

You will ask how much extra work 
is involved in replacing rotational 
grazing with rationed grazing. That 
simple one to answer for the 
only extra work is the shifting and 
re-erection of the electric fence twice 
daily, after the morning and evening 
milkings. With practice and the use 
of the various labor and time-saving 
devices that have been developed, 
this job can be done by one man in 
10 minutes to a quarter of an hour. 


is a 


No. 16 Gauge Wire Is Used 


Light telephone No. 16 gauge 
-is now in general use for the 
fences and various types of reels 
have been evolved to facilitate run- 
ing out and straining the wire. Steel 
standards, fitted either with porce- 
lain insulators, or with a piece of 
old milking machine rubber attached 
for the purpose at the top and with 
a steel step some 18 inches from the 
pointed end, enabling them to be 
pushed into the ground easily, are 
used to carry the wire 

The area to be ration-fed over 24 
hours is usually divided into two 
plots. Since research has shown that 
a dairy cow at pasture eats three- 
fifths of her requirements by day 
and only two-fifths at night, the day 
and night plots are adjusted in that 
proportion. The areas used for plots 
vary from farm to'’farm, depending 
on the quality of the pasture and 
seasonal conditions. Experience has 
shown the impossibility of laying 
down strict standards. This is a 
problem which each dairyman works 
out for himself. His production re- 
turns will soon show him if he is 
not allowing a sufficient area to 
meet the feed requirements of his 
herd. 

Pastures Must Be in Top Form 
In the past two years, I have been 
on farms where they have been ra- 
tioning grass at the rate of 30 to 35 
cows per acre per day and I have 


been on others where they have 
reached nearly double that rate for 
the main growth months of the sea- 
son on their best pastures. To do 
this, however, your pastures have 
not only to be good; they need also 
to be in the peak of production trim. 
And that is the snag with most of 
our dairy farms today —even some 
of the high producing ones. It’s 
about a 10-year job, too, to work 
over the entire acreage of the aver- 
age farm into new pasture 

It's been estimated that provided 
his pastures are in reasonable shape, 
any dairy farmer who adopts ra- 
tioned grazing can expect at least a 
10 per cent increase in total produc- 
tion in the first full season following, 
provided that weather conditions are 
comparable with the previous season 


60,000 Gallons from 123 Acres 


Many farmers are doing much bet- 
ter than this, though. I was on a 
dairy farm in the Auckland province 
recently, where the output of milk 
had shown an increase of 20 per cent 
over the two years since rationed 
grazing was introduced. This farm 
produced approximately 60,000 gal- 
lons of milk from 123 acres of pas- 
ture in the 12 months ended March 
30 last. And at least half of the 
area of the farm was in pasture that 
was past its best. 

On another Auckland farm, where 
total production was 17,000 gallons 
in the year ended June 30, 1948, 
they had built this up by 10,000 gal- 
lons to 27,300 gallons in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1950. In this 
case, rationed grazing was not com- 
menced until the early winter of 
1949. This year, total production is 
going to show a further substantial 
lift. This is a hill farm of 57 acres 
on a clay loam soil type and it inter- 
ested me particularly because of the 
way in which dense, even swards had 
been built up on quite steep sidings 
by combining shrewdly planned per- 
manent fencing, running across the 
contour, with temporary subdivision 
for rationed grazing running with 
the contour 

With this system the 
forced to move uphill as they feed 
and they graze the area evenly all 
over, so that the cow tracks nor- 
mally resulting from open grazing of 
such hill faces have been almost 
completely ironed out 

On a Manawatu farm producing 
butterfat for factory supply, produc- 
tion under rationed grazing for the 
1950-51 season to the end of Febru- 
ary — with 2% months still to go— 
was up to last season's total produc- 
tion. The stage seems set for at 
least a 20 per cent increase on this 
particular farm. 


cows are 


Associated Improvements Make 
a Major Contribution 


I could go on quoting similar re- 
sults, but increases of up to 20 per 
cent over two seasons are quite com- 
mon. As the effects of the associated 
improvements in pastures and man- 
agement practices are felt more and 
more, we can expect much more 
spectacular figures. For, as many a 
dairy farmer is finding these days, 
there’s something more dynamic 
about the use of the electric fence 
for rationed grazing than even the 
current which livens the wire. 

To quote one of these enthusiasts: 
“When you energize a wire to allow 
yourself to ration-feed your grass,— 
if you have any real interest in your 
job,—you are energizing and putting 
new life into your whole manage- 
ment practice at the same time.” 








—Then weather or field condi- 
tions WILL NOT STOP YOU 
from cleaning cow 
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power take-off. The shredder-spreader unit is 
removable — you then have a self-unioading 
wagon too, for use with or without extension 
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100 Bushel 
75 Bushel 


sides or chopped hay extension screens 
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DISEASE 
BREEDING 


STOP 


FLIES 


AND MOSQUITOES ALL SEASON 
WITH JUST ONE APPLICATION of 


FLI-PEL 


You must see FLI-PEL work to realize 
effective it is! Brush it on, or spray it om and 
troubles with flies and mosquitoes just disappear 


lasts for months. One application on screens, & 


home, barn, cattle, fishing clothes, summer 


ing flies and mosquitoes are a problem 


FLI-PEL comes to you with a money- 

k guarantee—your money back if 
it fails. Enough fi PEL to fly and 
mosquito-proof your six room home of 
barn all season for only 
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PEL is transparent and invisible—harmiess to humans 


and pets, yet the invisible residual FLI-PEL t 
odrwaye 
light fixtures, etc literally banishes pesty insects all season, 


ONE APPLICATION LASTS Al‘ SEASON 
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Your money back if FLI-PEL fails. Don't delay 
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Arrange 


Your Equipment 


for the Fair 


ET’S get our equipment ready for the shows 
In the past four issues we've dis- 
issed how to stable, feed, fit and train a 
rhat’s the big part of the 
ward being successful in the show ring 

et's look at some of the little details 
ugh they may be little, are important, 


this fall 


the show 


Do You Have a Show Box? 


Perhaps you don't have a tailor-made, fancily- 
ited show box with your name on it, but 
hould have some sort of a box to hold 

s, brushes, buckets, soap, polish, clippers, 
the other equipment you'll want to take 
the show 

ave made some boxes ourselves and have 

which are inexpensive, 
holding show equipment 


rs make boxes 
do the job of 
eu 
You can either start from scratch in building 
you can find a packing crate or 
ne other fairly well constructed box that can 
be fixed up into a suitable show box 
of the box will depend on the number 
of animals you have to take to the fair and the 
equipment you must take along. It 
“ also depend on whether you want to have a 
enough to hold buckets and other large 
just large enough to hold the smaller 
pieces of equipment 


) how vox 


The size 
amount of 
box large 

t « or 
Here Are Suggested Sizes .. 


If you have just one or two animals to take 
the show, a box four feet long, 18 inches 
deep is a good size. Or 
Make a box the size 


and 20 inches 


another suggestion 


= ST 


<o—— 


Then when you load it into 
he pickup or truck, you can stack it in right 
long with the hay and straw. It will be much 
er to load and unload and it will save a lot 
pace in case you need more for your animals 
you would like to make a box the size of a 
e of hay, measure an actual bale and guide 

ir building accordingly 
The picture of the finished show box on this 
will give you one idea of box construction. 
In this box there are smaller boxes in the up- 
part that can be used to hold brushes, soap, 
hoof parers and rasps, flannel rags, 
polish, and other small items. To lighten 
loading on and off trucks or cars, 
handled separately 
inside of the box 


of a bale of hay 


emery 
horn 
the box for 
the smaller 
Also, you will 


cloth 


boxes can be 
notice on the 


lid a small compartment in which can be placed 
fair catalogues and large envelopes that contain 
important papers. Halters, blankets, and larger 
items can be placed in the bottom of the box 

For a more simply constructed box, with less 
labor and materials needed, see the drawing on 
this page One inch material is perhaps the 
best to use for building this box. Heavier ma- 
terial will be clumsy and heavy to handle, and 
lighter material can be broken too easily. 

For handles, if you don’t want to buy them, 
you can use rope. Drill two holes in each end 
of the box and knot both ends of a rope on the 
inside, leaving enough rope on the outside for a 
handle that you can get ahold of easily 

It’s a good idea to put a lock on the box, too. 
Buy a hasp, and a key or combination lock to 
protect your property 

. 


The Little Details 


It is rather difficult to make a general rule 
as to what equipment you will want to take 
along to the fair. That will depend somewhat 
on the equipment you have and what you per- 
sonally like to use in caring for your heifer and 
in putting on the finishing touches before going 
into the ring. Below, however, we have 
listed the articles and equipment that are gener- 
ally needed at the fair: 

Registration papers—you will probably 
them to enter your animal in the show 
is to show registered animal 


show 


need 
if she 
as a 
Health certificates—there seems to be no gen- 
eral rule across the country that applies to 
health certificates. Some of the smaller shows 
are lax in requiring health certificates on ani- 
mals that are shown. But many small shows 
and nearly all the larger ones require them. It 
is well for you to have your veterinarian take 
a blood test for Bang's disease within 30 days of 
the show, even though the certificate may not 
be a strict requirement. Then, if you win at the 
first fair and wish to go on further and show 
at larger events, you will not be banned from 
showing for lack of necessary papers. Get a 
health certificate and carry it in your show box. 
Cloths—take along a good number and a va- 
riety of kinds of cloths. You'll need them many 
times at the fairgrounds for cleaning up your 
heifer, polishing horns and hoofs, ete. Your 
heifer will probably soil herself in a few spots 
before the show. Don't give her a bath just be- 
fore the show—it is much better to use a cloth 
and soapy water and scrub only the soiled spots. 
Soap—a bar will come in handy for washing 
the tail It's a good idea to wash the tail 
carefully the night before the show and then 
braid it tightly and tie the end of the braid with 
a piece of string or a rubber band. Next morn- 
ing unbraid it and comb it carefully. It will 
then have a clean, wavy, fluffy appearance 
which will add to the general attractiveness in 
the show ring 
Saddle soap—you may have cleaned up your 
show halters before going to the fair, but if you 
haven't had the time before, you may have some 
spare time at the fair to give them a good 
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This show box has room in the bottom for lerge 
erticles, and drawers on top for 


smaller items 


scrubbing with saddle soap and warm water. 
Then, after they are dry, wipe them with an 
oily rag, or polish them with shoe polish 

Halters—it is not a good idea to use the show 
halter for tying your heifer when she is stand- 
ing in her stall in the fair barn. It is better to 
use a regular rope halter for this purpose and 
save the show halter for use only in the ring 

Brushes—having a good brush or two is very 
important at the ground 
your heifer regularly two or 
at the fair—don't let her los« 
dition of hide you've worked for during the pre- 
vious weeks. 

Turkish towel—with a little oil on, it is a 
handy article to brush your heifer with just be- 
fore you go into the show ring 


show brushing 
a day 


some of the con- 


Keep 
three times 


Olive oil—can be used on a cloth 
wipe your heifer 
will give her coat a nice 
want to use olive oil on the 
horns if you haven't polished 
thing else 

Comb—a good heavy comb is handy for comb- 
ing and fluffing the tail 


when you 
into the ring. It 
You also 
hoofs and on the 

them with any- 


before going 


sheen may 


Emery cloth—even though you have the 
horns and hoofs in good shap« take 
your heifer to the grounds, it’s a good idea to take 
along the materials you need for polishing. She 
can easily scuff up her horns on a stall parti- 
tion and they'll need more touches be- 
fore the heifer is shown 

Blankets—it's a good jdea to take two blankets 
along if you have them. You can use the old 
barn blanket for her at night, and a better 
looking one during the day when spectators are 
milling through the barns looking at the animals 

Fork—take fork 
and bedding 

Buckets—take two or three large buckets, one 
for feeding and one or two for watering. It may 
be a bit of help to have an extra bucket or two 
for watering. If your heifer has been accustomed 
to drinking warm water and the water at the 
fairgrounds is cold, you may have trouble get- 
ting her to drink. You will probably want to 
give her a good fill before you take her into the 
show ring, and part of that fill will probably be 
dependent on water. Set a couple of buckets 
of water out in the sun where it will warm and 
give them to your heifer when you want to fill her 

Feed—it will be cheaper to take along your 
own grain, hay, and straw than to buy it at the 
grounds. Take along plenty. It is better to have 
too much feed and have to bring back 
hotne, than to have to buy some and change her 
ration. You will also want plenty of straw for 
bedding, and plenty of hay. THE END 


may 
before you 


finishing 


your own along for feeding 


some 


SEE THE NEXT ISSUE for the sixth in 
this series of summer project articles. It 
will tell you how to load and haul your 
heifer and how to get her accustomed to 
her new surroundings on the fairgrounds. 
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Which Is the Better Buy? 


I bought some 30-Ib. feeder pigs 
for $14.00 apiece a short time ago 
and with corn at $1.75 per bushel 
and skimmilk at 50 cents per hun- 
dred, where will I come out on 
these pigs if I am able to sell them 
at 200 Ibs. at $22.00 per hundred? 
I have plenty of good clover pasture. 
I could have bought some 50 pound- 
ers at $18.00 each. Would they have 
been a better buy? 


On good clover 
really thrifty 


pasture, and with 
you should be 
able to make 100 ibs. gain on 6 bush- 
els of corn and 300 Ibs. skimmilk. 
For the 170 lbs. gain needed to bring 
each pig from 30 to 200 Ibs., the cost 
17 times the amounts 
above, or 10.2 bushels corn and 510 
skimmilk 


pigs, 


would be 


Ibs 
Costs 


10.2 bus 


$17.85 
255 


corn at $1.75 
Ibs. skimmilk at Sx 
$20.40 
14.00 


pasture 


Feed co wit it 
Origin per 
Feed ¢ $4.40 
Returns 
200 Ibs 
Feed 


$44.00 
4.40 


Net and pasture 


$ 9.60 


It is difficult to estimate pasture 
value per pig or per acre. You are 
getting paid for pasture and for your 
time, investment, etc., in the margio 
of $9.60 per pig sold 

Had you purchased the 50-lb. pigs, 
and assuming that there would be no 
death either lot, your bal- 
ance sheet would look someining like 
with 6 bushels for 100 Ibs. gain, 

bushels would be needed for 150 
bs. (200-50) increase per pig. For 
he 150 Ibs. gain 450 Ibs. skimmilk 
vould be required 


losses in 


this 


Costs 
9 bus 
450 Ibs 


$15.75 


5k 2.3 


corn at $1.75 
skimmilk at 
$18.00 
18.00 


Feed cost without pasture 
Initial cos 


Feed cost 
Retarns 

200 Ibs. pork at $22.00 

Feed plus initial cost 


plus initial cost $36 («x 


$44.00 
36.00 


Returns for labor and pasture, pe 


r 
pig $ 8.00 


There would be very little differ- 
ence in the two transactions, since 
the 30-lb. pigs would need to be fed 
a trifle longer and they would actu- 
ally require slightly less feed per hun- 
dred pounds gain. Thedifference would 
trivial that it is ignored in 
these calculations. Quite often the 
advantage of buying older and heavi- 
er pigs lies in the lesser risk and 
lower death loss occurring in the 
more mature animals. However, you 
made no serious error in buying the 
ounger pigs when the price differen- 
tial was as quoted. 


be so 


Age to Wean Pigs 


At what age is weaning most sat- 
isfactory when two litters of pigs 
per year are raised? 

Probably at eight or nine weeks 
Pigs should weigh 30 to 35 pounds 
at that time. Don't skimp on feed 

On a farm visit within the last 
few weeks we saw a herd of sow 
that were nursing litters about onc 
month old. The had done an 
excellent job of farrowing pigs of 
good size, and in good numbers, but 
at the time we saw them they were 
showing very definitely the effects 
of too many pigs for the feed sup- 
ply provided. Sows were thin, hun- 
gry, and good prospects for serious 
trouble. What had been strong, vig- 
orous animals of 400 pounds at far- 
rowing time had dwindled to 250 
pounders with at least another 
month of nursing ahead of them 
and with very little reserve to draw 
upon for the critical month to come 


sows 


With an average of eight pigs per 
sow, at least ten to twelve pounds 
of concentrates per day were need- 
ed for each of these and lit- 
ters Little more than half that 
amount was being fed. There was 
a fair supply of skimmilk, five or 
six pounds per but the corn 
and oats mixture could have been 
doubled. Kept in a garage and with- 
out green feed, alfalfa meal to make 
up ten per cent of the ration would 
have done wonders. Because of pro- 
demands by the growing pigs, 
quarter pound of tankage or 
per sow fed daily, 

have boosted the growth of 
and would have satisfied the 
mineral requirements of the sows 
bodies and forestalled a _ paralysis 
crackup 


sows 


sow 


tein 
one 
meat 
would 


scraps 


pigs 


A very simple mixture could have 
been compounded with the feeds on 
this hog grower’s farm. Fifty-five 
pounds corn, 25 Ibs. oats, 5 Ibs. 
tankage or meat scraps, and 15 Ibs 
ground alfalfa, plus the skimmilk 
available, fed at 10 to 12 Ibs. per 
day per sow, would have been an 
ideal feeding formula. The important 
factor would be amount rather than 
quality 

From observation it would seem 
that far too many hog growers try 
to get by with bare essentials. “My 
sows are too fat” is a common ex- 
pression and one that is generally 
not true if good feeding plans have 
been followed. Fat put on by corn 
alone can be dangerous, but with a 
protein supplement to balance and 
with a gain of 150 pounds between 
breeding and farrowing times, there 
is little cause for concern. Sows 
need a reserve of weight and body 
fat when pigs are born, and this 
should be kept fairly high during 


the nursing months. To permit 
sows to lose that 150-pound protec- 
tive gain in the first month is not 
indicative of good swine nutrition 
This farm presented a picture that 
could be superimposed on thousands 
of farms in the corn belt this spring 
The shortcomings have been men- 
tioned not in criticism, but in an 
attempt at helpful suggestions that 
would eliminate pig losses between 
now and market time. Undernour- 
ished sows will wean undernourished 
pigs. The deficiencies in both will 
need to be corrected later and at 
considerably higher cost. 


Alfalfa for Hog Pasture 


A county agent told me some time 
ago that an acre of good alfalfa 
used as hog pasture would bring 
between $50 and $75 per season. 
That sounds high when a three-ton 
per acre hay crop at $20 per ton 
would bring only $60, with all of the 
work thrown in. How can you fig- 
ure such high returns on hog pas- 
ture? 

Your county agent was right. Here 
is about the way he arrived at his 
returns figure 

An acre of alfalfa will pasture 20 
pigs for the season. These 20 pigs 
would need about 750 Ibs. grain per 
pig to put on 200 Ibs. gain without 
pasture, or a total of 15,000 Ibs. for 
the lot. On good alfalfa that grain 
cost can be reduced by 15%, or a 
reduction of 2,250 Ibs. (15% of 15,000 
Ibs.). At present the 2,250 Ibs. feed 
saved by the pasture, at $3.00 per 
hundred, would be $67.50. This rep- 
resents the value of the pasture con- 
tribution, per acre. Twenty pigs per 
acre, on alfalfa, is not heavy graz- 
ing. If an acre would support 25 
head, the returns per acre would be 
$85. Your county agent must have 
based his statement on some reliable 
source of information 


Clipping Needle Teeth 


Some farmers like to clip the nee- 
dle teeth of new-born pigs to prevent 
them from biting each other or the 
sow’s udder. But unless you do the 
job correctly, you may do more dam- 
age than good 

Dr. P. D. Beamer of 
of Veterinary Medicine at 
versity of Illinois says the root may 
be broken and become infected if the 
teeth are clipped close to the 
gums. Bullnose, which is caused by 
germs often found in manure, can 
result 

This infection may be worse than 
one resulting from pigs biting each 
other 

Dr. Beamer says only the tips of 
needle teeth should be clipped. Use 
sharp, sterile wire cutters 

An even better way to dull needle 
teeth is with a file. You can blunt 
the points of the teeth with little 
danger of injuring the gums 


the College 
the Uni- 


too 


Ear Marking Swine 


Identification of each sow and her 
litter with a distinct ear mark is 
important in reducing disease losses 
If a contagious disease breaks out 
where ear marking is used, infected 
litters and carrying the germs 
can be singled out quickly and iso- 
lated so as to prevent exposure of 
still healthy animals. It also allows 
farmers to weed out breeding stock 
that have recovered but are carriers 
of disease 


sows 


Pigs should not be raised on 
ground used by older swine, as it is 
likely to be contaminated with worm 
eggs and germs of infectious diseases. 
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GET THE BEST MILK COOLER 
VALUE ON THE MARKET 


@ Dari-Kool’s easy-lift, open-front de- 
sign saves tons of backbreaking lifting, 
@ Milk temperatures drop from 90° to 
50° in less than 1 hour. Glacial Waterfall 
cools “top of milk bacteria zone” faster. 
®@ Automatic timer cuts electricity costs. 
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DAIRY WASH TANKS 
Sturdily built — 20-gauge 
galvanized alloy steel! 
Single Tank - $17.50 
Double Tank - $35.00 
= LOTS OF HOT WATER WITH AN 
ELECTRIC 

WATER HEATER 
Choose from pressure or pour-in 
models, 6 to 15-gallon capacity 
Finished in white enamel. Approved 
by Underwriters Lob- $5550 
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YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the USA Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today 
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Learn how easy it is to 

make a dump truck out o 
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or stake body at cost. A penny 
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DUMPER"™ Hoist 
also available with 
“All-Steel”” bed 
(model X150) 
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Stake pockets—easy 
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address 4. W. Fotey, Route 13, Green Gay, as eight aaa Blind 
advertisements must be signed SOX =. care Hoard’s Sangean Fert Atkinson, Wisconsin’ and 
fount as & additional a Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 
CHECK WITH ORDER Copy must reach us tour weeks ahead of date of issue NEW ADVER 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAH, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisco 








CATTLE FARMS FOR SALE 


D. L. CAVEY, | GEORGIA ra 
“ 11-° Small or 

e dairy tarmer & CHEEK 

t choice BS 350 ACRES 

nd Bang’s test — 

KENYON 


DAIRY 


REGISTERED ti ein calves 





KENYON b 


KEATING 


} 
REGISTERED 


B " 
\ SPECIAL Narge 
HOLSTEIN re r ecia gs 


ATTENTION 


CER, Cree 
GEORGIA 


Broker 
=— s 
get 
KIN “ ELI 
Or 


ee 
sTrouT's 
hich 


REGISTERED 


CHOICE 


COMPANY 
P uM 





FARMS FOR RENT 


360 ACRE hig 
ear M 





M 


CONTACT 











FARMS 


WANTED—I« 


farm. « 








STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


1. Made 
t Ta 











BREEDERS SUPPLY 
‘ 1e.* 
ARTIFICIAL supplies and 
Catalog 
IPMENT CO F 


instru 


ARTIFICIAL e P s 
BRADHAM REA 
P. ©. Bow 45 


46 











FARM EQUIPMENT 


KNIVES: F . arvesters B 





7) 
from 


SEVERAL 
' 
HIGHLY 


! ® 
re! BAKER ZZ 
13-2 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





HELP WANTED 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


GRAIN-HANDLING equipment 
k grain blowers. 
particulars now 
PACTURING CO. Pargo, No 
NEW ik r-Barns Book Best to build 
model and equip farm t tings. Please en- 
LOU DEN 


augers, station- 

cleaners. None 
LINK MANU- 
Dakota 9-6 


ary and 


better. (Get 
ways 
lime for mailing « 
3. F rf 1. lowa 
BARN _— ipment-— Modernize 
Simplex 


alla. stanchions 


your barn with 
pens, water bowls, 
ntilation. ete. Write for catalog. SIM- 
BARN FQt IPMENT,. Marshfield, Wi 
. Dept A 14- 
VERY low cost wire winder Roll and enroll 
* with tractor power and speed. Free litera- 
re. MIDWEST WIRE, South St. Paul pot 


PLEX 


ta 
stalls, pens, steel windows, hay pe 
fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Maryland 1s-* 
Liquio manure pumps We manufacture the 
Tillamook liquid manure pump and the fexi- 
ble chain harrow. STEINBACH IRON WORKS, 
Tillamook, Oregon e 
PASTURE Harrow—Unequalied all purpose har- 
“ “ for prices and literatere. CHRIS 
WYSS. Tillamook, Oregon 11-6 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


r oler. steam electric cream 
bottle filler and capper, milk crates 


ttles. M. BELFI, West Terre Haute, Ind 


HAY AND BEDDING 


a 


cow 


steel 








boiler 








carload lots, for bedding of 
Write P. BRENNAN 
jeago, Tl 12-5 


Baled 
try litte 


$43 8S. Dearborn 


FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and 
burla feed bags Write for our quotations 
THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COM- 
PANY, Dayton, Ohio 1-* 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR Sale—W 
s fishing lake 
p's quarters, boats 














sacrifice modern resort on a fa 

Fight housekeeping cottages 

canoe. mo 

apacity business estab 

A ttages are situated in a 

. white pine forest and overlook beanti 

Lac Viewx Desert. HOWARD JACKSON 
La Wisconsin 


with an 


1 O° Lakes 





AGENTS WANTED 


Something new and sensational tn 
ords. Make extra me ney fast! Show 
* never before 
up to 100% 
) Christmas cards 
80 assortments 
nery. gifts 
on approval. Write PURO 
Dept. 192-J. St 





friends newest 
per $1.00 box 
all-occasion 

exclusive 
offers 


ck. easy! Sell 
Profits to 50c 
mic Christmas 
“rap ensembles 
unnecessary. Special 
Write for free samples 
cards, stationery 
bes. feature assortments on 
‘- ELMIRA GREETING 
Elmira, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


nager’s or herdsman'’s position wanted 
ex perience man 46 years old 
raising. showing 
Holsteins. Insti- 
e Write BOX 729 care 

an. Fort Atkinson, Wis 
59. wants job as feeder or barn 
BOX 53. Hamburg 


service 
hristmas 








e experience 


ping registered 


jairy experience 





HELP WANTED 


Male 





experienced, single. dairy 
Excellent working and living con 
Steady year-round work LARRO 
~ bSI ARC Hi FARM, 20521—10% Mile Road 
etr 19, Michigan. 17-* 
anenme Milkers Single and married men—60 
a ele per month plus room and board 
available for married men. Write 
TUSCAN DAIRY 
Avenue, Union 
9-6 
herdeman with clean habits 
” 40 Jerseys producing Grade A 
se. Good living and working 
right man BOX 728, care 
yman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
ourevansine opportenity for single or mar- 
i yman wanting to work with top Hol- 
near Joliet—list size of 
care Hoard's 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 13-° 
Large Certified Milk Farm 
overtime. Room and board 
snities on dependable men 
. rmation ALKER GORDON 
ABORATORY COMPANY Plainsboro, New 
Jersey 24-spi 
MARRIED working herdsman or one who is in- 
jniry cows. Must be dependable 
Milking about 50 high grade and 
DeLaval milker. Modern 
pe except furnace. Wife expected te 
jood wages to right party. South- 
nsin BOX 727, care Hoard’s 
Atkinson, Wis. 
dairyman work with pure 
ng stock. No farming. Modern 
tur i house and utilities. Wife to board 
rther information 
JERSEY FARMS, 


»nnecticut 


HELP Wanted 


Apartments 
particulars 
750 Union 


telephone 
Port 
i an 
Pay tor 
Opport 


neeys 


western Ww “ 
Dairyman, Fort 


EXPERIENCED 


a salary 
<t HARMONY 
Greenwich, Cx 


WANTEO—Housekeeper by single man on 
dairy tarm near Madison, Wjsconsir 
tion to children. Can have car to 
for one that can help milk. Moderr 
MURPHY. Footville. W r 
R 1D man, smal! fam non-drin 
steady and good dairy operate 
dairy farm near Woo denonh Iilineis. Ret 
erences required. Phone Woodstock 29 A. ¢ 
Route 1 
EXPERIENCED barn men and laborers for dairy 
farm $85 per month plus room and beard 
Write and state full partic TUSCAN 
DAIRY FARMS. INC 7x Aver 
Union, New Jersey 
WANTEO—Single men to work on dairy tarr 
Must be experienced milkers. Excellent bx 
and rooms furnished GREEN MEADOW 
FARMS. Eisie. Michigan 
MARRIED man, smal! family, wife to help with 
chores only Ly house, electricity. gar 
den, ete. O es. Start September 
CYRILI KARTMAN Monttort, Wis 
SINGLE mer h dairy ry 
experience Top farm 
ing and adva t 
living nditions Steady 
BOX 72 are Hoard’s Dairyman 
son, Wisconsin. 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN suctioneering. terms, soon. Free « 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL Mason 
lowa 23-° 
LEARN neering at home or in classes 
Free catalogue. Term soon. Satistaction guar 
anteed NELSON AUCTION COLLEGE Rea 
ville, HD7, Minnesota 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd 
Healthy and strong 
trial. Choice of sex 
cialty Priced right 

FARM Ackley 

SHEPHERDS, es a 
dogs. ZIMMI RMAN F ARMS 

ENGLISH Shepherd p es. heelers 
couputtons D. W. YODER, Nag 


slare 
Union 














and Collie Pups. 

(uaranted heelers — 
Spayed fem 
CLOVERDALE “KEN. 


ae 


Flanagan 


wonkina Border Collies, We have 
P ppies guaranteed. HOWARD Met'l 
Lima ‘ 
COLLIE pups 
jogs. WALTER 
Wisconsin. Phone Fort Atk 


SWINE 


REGISTERED Berkshires 
Champions Practically 


registered. out of champ 
LANGE R 
nsoa i243 R12 








Sired by 5 State Fair 
grade prices ORLO 
24.° 

ean meat type 

‘ HESP 
Le 144 


RABBITS 


m ath y 








EARN up to $40 « Angore or 
New Zealand rabbit t arkets. Par 

ars free. WHITE ‘s RABBITRY Newark 50 

Ohio. 2-° 


raisi 





PIGEONS 


PIGEONS——Want to buy as many 
possible. Offer twenty cents each de 
my kennels thern 

ome and get tT r me before 

ment ORIN BENSON TRAINING 

bagle. Wisconsin 14-2 


FILM SERVICE 


ONLY 25¢ tor 8 arged prints from 
ar roll or negativ Tria! offer 16 -S0c 
Quick service WILLARD s8TUDIO8 Bot 
3555T. Cleveland, Ohio : 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SING person Norman 
Mary. please write home 
right MR AND MRS 
Pennsylvania, Route | 

THOSE ving barren. slow \reeders or Bang 
cows should write us Any breeder can be 
taught to redeem these cows. Only scheo! of the 
kind. established 1909. For nae ad herds- 
men. 216 E. 10th St Kansas City 6. Mis 
souri GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC wee 

0-24 
up to $55-945 week as a Trained pane 





ve pigeons as 
vered ta 
rity live in © Wiscoo 


ain, will 


a ship 
KENNELS 














Lester Brady 
Everyth 


BRADY Halifasz 


iree earn quick 
tree CHICAGO SCHOOL 
F-7, Chicago, Hlinois 

RUPTURED? Positive comfort. so understrap 
no steel. no elastic Write SMITH aaa“ 

turing OCO., Preston, Ontario. 36 

© stationery’ You will like our tanestest il 
- F oy order with 

breed for stationery 

HOARD'S DaInvman. Fort Atkio- 

son, Wisconsin 320-* 


ly « 
OF NURSING 








SECURITY 
BONDS 


/ 





JULY 25, 


Does Your Dog Drink 
Enough Water? 


Here is a way to check on wheth- 
er your dog drinks all the water it 
needs : 

Minimum daily requirement for a 
normal, adult dog in good health is 
approximately one-third ounce per 
pound of body weight, according to 
veterinary medical authorities 

In other words, a dog weighing 18 
pounds should drink a minimum of 6 
ounces of water or equivalent liquids 
a day. It may drink more to very 
good advantage, but watch out if it 
drinks less 

The minimum is the amount need- 
ed to replace water that passes out 
in excretions and through the luags 
and skin 

Sick dogs need considerably more 
than the minimum. Vomiting, diar- 
rhea, hemorrhage, kidney diseases, 
and other ailments all step up the 
liquid requirement | 

Owners are advised to give their 
pets but not ice-cold, water 
during hot weather. 


1951 


cool, 


White Oaks Jersey Sale 


The dispersal of the White Oaks 
herd of registered Jerseys at the farm, 
May 30, at Clearfield, Penn., under 
the management of H. E. Slagle was 
very successful. Buyers from Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, New York, North 
Carolina, and Virginia purchased the 
55 head offered for an average of 
$393. The top of the sale was a 
three-year-old son of Brampton Bea- 
con which was purchased for $3,200 
by the Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Artificial Breeding Association. The 
top cow was a very good Canadian 
bred four-year-old purchased by Max 
Forcey, a neighbor breeder. Tom 
McCord did the selling 


He Did It 140 Years Ago 


(Continued from page 568) 
“improved Ayrshire breed,” 

that substantial improve- 
have been made prior 


as the 
indicating 
ments may 
to 1820 

Harley wrote about buying cows 
for $65 to $100 each, and states that 
his Ayrshires at that price were 
“much cheaper” to keep, and they 
improved fully more in beef and fat 
in proportion to their size than the 
high-priced cows of heavier breeds 
Harley also stated that he was too 
busy to raise any calves. 


Practiced Sanitation 


Harley’s plan of keeping a great 
number of cows on a limited area 
brought forth considerable criticism 
on the part of the medical profession 
that questioned the possibility of the 
cattle and men being affected by 
these arrangements. But Harley con- 
vinced them that his cattle were just 
as healthy as those owned by any 
cattleman 

Harley reports that his milking 
procedure required that each milker 
should go into the barn with a towel, 
a pail, and his individual stool. Each 


even in those days. Harley comments 
that some of his newly calved cows 
gave from 20 to 30 quarts per day. 

In the light of our modern methods 
and equipment in the dairy business, 
we can see plenty of loopholes in 
Harley's program, especially in the 
line of breeding work. But consider- 
ing that he did his dairying 140 years 
ago, his methods were comparatively 
up-to-date, and, no doubt, some of 
them were the beginning of some of 
our present atcepted practices in 
good dairying. 


Sale Announcements 
Wisconsin Breeders’ Sale at Cly- 


Watertown, Wis. Baird & 
Waukesha and Water- 


Aug. 7 
man Farms. 
Darcey, Sale Mers 
town. Wisconsin 

Aug. 24. Brown Swiss. The Waukesha 
National Sale at Waukesha, Wisconsin 

lye. Sale Mer. Waukesha. Wisconsin, 

Sept 15—Jerseys Oregon Breeders Pro- 
duction Sale at North Portiand Oregon 

Nov. 5—Holsteins. S. National Blue 
Ribbon Sale, Waukesha, Wis. Baird & Dar- 
cey, Waukesha, Sales Managers 


JERSEY BULL CALF 
Born May 31, 50 Tattoo 5206 by « Jr. Champion 
in five shows and has Excellent ancestry. Dam 
— te record 10,768 milk, 532% tat in 305 
Price $500. Write for pedigree. HARMONY 
jERsev FARMS, John St., Greenwich, Conn. 


has just received 

BRYN MAWR FARM covenn” tom 
structive Breeders Award. Produc tion of 8162 Ihe. 
milk, 422 ibs. tat on 30 Head. Classification 84.25% 
on 26 Classified females. 100% of herd bred by 
me or owned four years. Bui! calves available 


FRANK B.ASTROTH A. 1, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Consider Pixy’s Sybil Emperor 


born Jan. 20, 1951. His ‘Excellent’ dam has 
record at 3-11 of 10.412 milk, 548 fat. Paternal 
granddam has 365-day record 1.061 fat. Maternal 
granddam’s index is 11,128 milk, 618 fat 
CHAS. &. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 


PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 


Increase your production by using a sen ef Bramp- 
ton W.R. Lord Clair whose daughters are show- 
ing an increase of 188 lbs. butterfat over dame 
lord Clair will be « Superior Sire soon with « 
rating of about 550 tbs. butterfat on his Gret 10 
unselected dams. Gold Star Herd. 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawtordsville towa 
There is a Golden Sunset 3-B Bull or Bull 
Calf Fit to Head Your Herd. Prices Right. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for Free list. 
ENNIS STOCK & DAIRY FARM, Festus, 
Missouri. 

















YORKSHIRES 


YORKSHIRE UNSRED GILTS - —- and up 
BRED GILTS 5.00 and up 


SPITZER FARMS Sieandiin Ohio 


DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS 


Can turnish Choice High Grade Springer and Fresh 
Cows. Mostly Jerseys. Alse Bred and Springer heil- 
ers, Youngerheifers. PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM, 
R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo., Phone 2-4090. 
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IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be Be porous owner of your 
own herd sire’ e have many out of 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
yourself a World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd.‘ Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 

















Guernsey Bulls For Sale 


Offering a few young bulls, out of high 
preceuns dams, sired b rtiss Candy 

Hester Colonel and Glacial Meads Splendor 
Winner. iso a choice lot of bred and open 
heifers. Write for sales list and information 


KLODE FARMS Eagle, Wisconsin 
R. D. SCHECK, man. 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay 








RED POLL CATTLE 


RED POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 
. 








pair of milkers shared a towel and 
a pail of warm water with which to 
make certain that the cow’s udder | 
was clean, which indicates that there | 
were positive ideas regarding sanita- | 
tion in those day® | 

Harley states that the milkers were | 
mostly women because he could hire | 
them for half the cost of men. Each | 
milker was expected to milk 12 to 15) 
cows, with an average of eight cows, 
per hour. Some milkers could milk 
12 cows in an hour, which would in-| 
dicate that there were expert milkers 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 








Breed Jerseys— 
“the profit cow” 


$ Mature and calve earlier 

$ Cost less to raise 

$ Are better grozers 

$ Have best heat resistance 
$ Make more profit per ocre 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. G + Columbus, Ohic 





BRIGHAM JERSEYS... 


dust Out—A New Bull List, From Which Te 
Cheese Your Next Herd Sire 
Write For Your Copy Today 


ST. ALBANS 
Established 1 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


A Choice Bull Or Twe Now Ready To Ship 
Get The Character Kind 


Heaven Hill Garm 


Box HD Lake Placid Club, New York 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


More Than 1,400 Registered Jerseys. We Have 
Plenty Of Topfight Selections For You 


Billmore Garma 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 











ZANTHRA’S BELLE OF OZ would be « 7 
Star Worthy Matron, IF Jorcepes jom paid equal 
tribute to the Worthy Ma n as it does to Br 

perior Sires! BELLE is ve Ton-of-Gold, and 
at the present time she is a Tested Dam with 
a ore of 620 pounds on three daughters, and 
th oo eos _RAneAS GIRL OF 
Zz right process of boosting 
that 620 BELLE ie the “am of ZORIC-ZAN- 
THRA ACE OF OZ who IS « 7-Star Sire, and 
he is romancing at Orange, Virginia. The offi 
cial records show R ill, Jr., as the own- 
er, but latest word is that “AGE” is now in 
an artificial breeding institution 

A. Lewis Oswald, John C. Oswald 

ROTHERWOOD - Land of Oz 


Hutchinson, Kansas 








MARELYN JERSEYS 


vies FOR.SALE 











a 
OFFER eee 


His dam Mn. = beadonp Maid 1268451, class- 
ified Very Good, recenty finished anot good 
record of 544 pow * tet act sal im 3505 days. She 
has an Exceller Me t 

r Sire f rother Ile 

by our Pive Star Excellent Sparkling Royal Ox 
ford who will seon qualify Superior Sire 
Write Alvin K. Ringe, Mgr. for Extended Pedigree 
MARELYN JERSEY FARM, Wadsworth, tilinels 


Jersey Bull Calf For Sale 


EYL-2F-Born Jonvery 4, 1951 
For Production + Type - Price—It will be hard to 
beat. Seven nearest dams average 654 Ibe. fat ac- 
Seven nearest siree—-Medal of Merit 
er of Sup. Sire, exce the * 
He is 6 star A.J.C.C. Six neares 
classified —Average 89 1¢ Pop 


JESSOMA FARM Milner, B. C., Coneda 


GUERNSEYS 


New Guernsey Book FREE 


Send for new 20-page,"“Own Guernecys in 

1951" — detailed information on bettering 

your income with Guernsey cattle and pre- 

mium-priced GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. 

Don't delay — it's FREE! 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY oes cius 
152 Main St., Peterborough, N. 


FOREMOST GUERNSEYS 


FOREMOST IN NAME 
and BREEDING FAME 


herd with a 


Excellent Super 














Foremost bull thai 


production. We al- 
some very desirabie 
young bulls. Write. us or better stil' come 


} Ad farm before you buy your next herd 
8 le 

FOREMOST GUERNSEY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Hopewell Jct. (Duchess County), New York 


J. C. Penney, Pres. W. K. Hepburn, Mgr. 


Dee tnneninnnnnendl 
FOR SALE 
Gallant Liberator 


born Aug. 1950. Dam made 10,605-557 Sr2 5080. 
Materna! granddam 14,555-809 Sr3¢ Sire, Me- 
Donald Farms Tarbell 18 AR daughters, son of 
inetioess mn and Deugiasten Lady Augusta, Excel- 

' Fr & great cow family. Can epare a few 
oa bred heifers and high producing y¥ 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flots New York 


ung cows, 


GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Otte ©. Kline, Secretary 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of 
fering for sale sone of our herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King's Duke and R. Lane's Proud King 
Sires’ dame have records trom 614 40 926 fat 
Also some choice heiters Write today for tull 
information 


R. LANE FARMS, 
3. MH. Rustman, Owner 





BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 





eLecT 





BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. an ngs tested. Serv 
ice to buyers le free, JEFFERSON CO. QUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS ASEN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


Sired by McDonald Farms King's Dairyman (sire, 
Myhaven King and out of McDonald Parms Dat 
fodil, 602 ibe. butterfat (i)); Woodacres 
Royal Dairyman (sire. Douglasto 

and out of Rockingham Recollect 

terfat Jr. three-year-old These youngsters are 
out of cows with good type and production. Priced 
to sell. Write now for sales list and information 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, 











Come direct to breedéra to buy. Several bun- 
dred herds to select from. Fieidman wil! as 
sist you. TB and Bang'’s tested. Official Call 
hood Vaccination Program in this County 
WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED. 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis. 











PROOF OF QUALITY!! 

Rich in Green Meadow and Levity Blood 

Qur large number of repeat sales 

Qur championships at many shows 

Fifteen years of continuous testing 
selecting. 


(We now have very select serviceable and young- 
er bulls available.) 


BRANOTJEN FARMS, 


FOR SALE Grandsons of Langwater King 

of the Meads and Langwater 
County Squire and out of Bournedsle Rex and 
Langwater Africander bred dams 


TOM COOPER FARM 


85 Guernsey Heifers bred & open 
Jersey and Guernsey springer cows for sale. Spe- 
cial attention to order buying. W. LL. RUSH, 

Missouri. Phone Prene 


gg = — 6-1906. Night 
151, Missouri. 


and 


Farmington, Minnesota 





Ardmore, Okla. 











GUERNSEY. BULL CALVES 


From sires and high production 
dams at prices you can afford to y 
Free leaflets on Selective Breeding Pro- 
giam 

BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, Iilinols 

















HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HOLSTEINS probucers: 


Background for HOLSTEIN Po; 


The HOLSTEIN STORY 


Here in a beautifully illustrated (full color) book 


_ ITY to produce efficiently under any climatic 
condition is but one of the characteristics that 
has established the profit-making ability of Hol- 
steins. Check with any Holstein owner, and you 


will get a story of High Milk Production -- High 


butterfat Production -- Long Productive Life -- 
Large, Rugged Calves -- Ability to Utilize Home 
Grown Feeds Efficiently -- Low-Cost Production. 
Is it any wonder that you find an evident pride in 
ownership -- an unshakable air of satisfaction among 


is the story of the Holstein breed -- the reasons 


for its rise to favor -- the characteristics that have 


established its profit-making power -- and 


its 


promise for the future. It’s a book every dairy- 
man will appreciate. It’s yours for only 50c per 


Holstein owners? Is it any wonder that Holsteins 
account for nearly half of the registered dairy cattle 


copy. Order your copy today. 


in America? 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 


_ There'sa 
.‘ Brattleboro Vermont 


\ Future Please send me copies of The HOLSTEIN STORY 
3 ith I enclose $ (50c per copy) 


Name 


HOLSTEINS [ims 
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CARNATION MAYBESS BONNIE 
yey 365 days—973 Lbs. 
Reserve Grand Champion taichigan State Fair 


We Offer a Son of 
Progressor from 
Carnation Maybess Bonnie 


ARNATION MAYBESS BONNIE, in 

1941, was a senior calf but in spite 
of that fact she was serve Grand 
Champion at the Michigan State Fair 
and weil up toward the top in her class 
at the National and at Waterloo. As a 
5 year old. she has made 973 pounds of 
fat, and her reserve All-time, All-Amer- 
ican sire is son of a 3 times All-Ameri- 
can bull 

Her bull calf, Ear Tag 8846. born Jan- 
uary 1%1, is now offered for sale 
His sire, Hallrose Progressor, ts a Gold 
Medal Proven Sire classifi “Excel- 
lent.”’ and his sire's dam, likewise cias- 
sified “‘Excelient’’ made 882 pounds of 
fat In Class B in a year 

Here's a bull with breeding that has 
produced several generations of out- 
standing show animals, and his six near- 
est tested dams average 808 pounds of 
fat 

Write Us Today For His Pedigree. 





Address: 
— MILK 


162b omen Cutten 
Seattie 1, Washington 














ee Becosinn Bomsetead 
“Very 
otter | a athe mo of Carns- 
ad sired by Carna- 
s dammed by 


This month we 
tion Bracele “ 
tion Stylemaste is call! 
Dabar Pont oc Bea ty, who 
t rd as a 2 

with a 4% tes 

Na nal Honor R r 

a nice calf born April 16 


For Price Pedigree Write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route No. 12 Knoxville, Tenn. 


type 


and 














HOLSTEIN and GUERNSEY 


Cows and 
Re 


se bested 
Large 
cently Negative ‘e h., B. and State Laboratory 
fangs test Tr ts or carloads. Quota- 
tions on request. We do not handle any 
young calves 
Private Daily Sales’ 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 


3149-57 Spring ow Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohie 
Phones Kirby 5041-5042 Stablished 1849 
« Largest Licensed & Bon ied Distributors 


YOUR FUTURE HERD SIRE? 


7 nearest dams average 605 tbs. of butterfat. Six 
nearest sires are well proven. Would you 

s six of his seven nearest 

Would you like to have ev 

w in © pe ee f your herd sire to have 

rds that are go It you like those things 

= gree of your t herd sire. we think 

you a calf that was born 2-11-51 

. 1 wn ‘typy We invite your inquiry 
MEDSKER FARMS an, Ind. 








SORRY, but we're out of 


SERVICEABLE AGE BULLS 
lor your future herd sire. 
Bull Calves for Sate or tease 
FOOTHILLS HOLSTEIN FARM, Papillion, Neb. 


The RAYULMN FARM 


offers SERVICEABLE aged Ormsby 
bred bulls of Burke blood lines. Herd 
ype Classified—AR and HIR testing 


6420 Lima Center Road 


MANCHESTER, MICHIGAN 




















Subscription expiring soon? Renew 
at today’s rates. Five full years for 
only $3.00. 





SPLENDID TYPE 
HIGH PRODUCTION BACKING 


FOR SALE: E.T. 425. Dam (daughter of Posch 
Ormsby Fobes Dean, son of famous Pi Orms 
by Pebes) produced: ist 165d¢ her Jr. Sy (2x) 
544 fat, 14.929 milk (3.65%). Nice increases wit 
every lactation. Dam's maternal grandsire, Dur 
loggin Follow On, had 49 A.R. daughters (504 t 
961 tbe.). Sire E.T. 425: Crown Iniperial Inka 
Premier 6 nearest tested dams eve. 866 fat 
23.045 milk. Paternal granddam: Carnation Inks 
Hazelwood Wailker—outstanding cow (fat 565d 
S%y. 1,032, milk (3.8%) 27.181). Fordetails write 


THE W. S RAWLEIGH COM. ANY 
REEPORT, ILL. 


2 GREAT 
HERD SIRES 


Sons of Montvie Rag Ap 
- Sovereign and Dur 
egin Lochinvar Pri 
bull calves of this bre 





Write R. A. 


UNADILLA FARM, Chadwick, tl 


REGISTERED HEIFERS FOR SALE 
We have some excellent heifers and heifer calves 
for sale Dictator and King Bessie breeding 
Good individuals trom good produc dams 
Write or come to the farm 
HAWTHORN FARMS, Libertyville, 


DERRIDGE FARM 


Offers a 9-months-cld bull, a show bull, nicely 
marked Dam a granddaughter of Montvie Chief 
tain 7th, a show cow with 606 Ibs. fat. 14,31 
milk, 4.23 per cent in 346 

at 3% yrs. will finish with 

Sire Gray View HT Emperor 

grandson of Lochinvar. Dam has 

7 years of - Don't overlook this bull 
sire prospec 





ing 


Htinots 





as 4 herd 


| 


JOHN R. DERRER & SONS, Mt. Carroll, HMtinois | 








EUREKA FARMS BULLS 


SIRED BY CARNATION ROYAL cem The dams 

of these calves are the result of usi 6 Carna 

tion Sires since 1933 and DHIA since 

1918 Herd was started ir 91 

bulls will give you the benefit of all 

of breeding. Our oldest calf was born 
nd the youngest a few days 


¢. €. MHuribert, EUREKA Fanms, 


THE LASHBROOK HERD 


Fetablished 1901—OFFERS, SIX CHOICE BULL 
CALVES, three to nine months old (none older 
on hand), sired either by Pabst Embel Wayne 
a 4% proven Sire, or by our great young sire 
Regal Peart, a son of Pabst Regal. from « 700 
be. 22. Excellent cow Dams are all A.R. cows 
with 2x records from 400 tbs. fat as 2 yr ds 
to 500 and “¥- a8 mature cows ana teen 
dams. Send f ie r 

LASHBROOK. NORTHFIELD. 
(Aceredited and certified herd) 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. Can 
furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneou, 


ese years 
last Sept 


Stockton, 1 








5 
4¢ 


A. 4d. MINN. 





Phone 4933 Wisconsin 





HMOLSTEIN CA 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation 
or Rag Apple blood tines. Selected from the beet 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better 
purebred sires have been used for over 30 years 
We cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in 
Wisconsin 
Services - W. L. Baird Arthur Bennett Harvey 
Swartz Ed Weyker Frap wartz Don Stout 
fer at your disposition—-c i rders tor 
or carloads Telep Waukesha 
or write for informat 


INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha, Wis. 





WISCONSIN 
Institution Holsteins 


our own breeding 
4 2-time milking, 
5 12 ip National 
1007 : Ibe 

’ juce over 1000 

age on 2-time milking 
! breeding is found in 
mbined with our Re 

| Burke breeding is 
line breeding and selec 
t of selecting a new 


With over five generations of 
and under ordinary farm care « 


tat and 


consistent 
t nas taken the gamble 
herd sire 
Fer information and new bull list, write 
W. W. KINYON, Form Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 





Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


. 
Jefferson County Holsteins 
Good Holstein cows, heifers, and bulls; eith- 
er registered or grades—one or a carload— 
Come to Jefferson County, Wis Let us 
quote you prices on quality cattle from 

healthy herds. Free fleldman's services 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
ASSN. 





Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 


Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
fee contact ICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, wis. 











Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tt in need of good dairy cows, selec 
from Wisconsin's pidest and most presen 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY 

Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 














DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOP. ASSOCIATION 


Offers special sales service on grade and pure- 
bred cattie from one of Wisconsin's largest dairy 
counties where over 153.000 cattle are DHIA 
test and more than 15.000 are bred artificially 
For information write 
— E. CAIRNS, Fieidman 
Johnsen St., Madison, Wisconsin 
ones coun Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 


Registered & Grade HOLSTEINS 
Well bred good producing Holsteins from Good 
herds. Many Artificially Bred. Columbia Co. Hol- 
stein Association, Arthur H. Weiner, Fieidman & 
Secretary, 456 West Harrison, Columbus, Wis. 


Choice Holsteins For Sale 


me to the Fox River Valley for good 
Holstein cattle, either grade or purebreds. 
We have eight counties in which to select 
from in the heart of America’s Dairyland. 
Fieldman service. 
FOX RIVER VALLEY 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Math Meulemans, Fisidman, Kaukauna, 











ve 
Wisconsin 


shown by t 
age: at 2 yre. 4 mm 
52 da ers 


es 
Regal's 33 daughters 


Young bulls carrying Burke breed 
Semen 


Pabst ® ‘Excellent’ 
Gold medal Proven ‘Sire PABST FARMS, inc 


ave.: at 


2 yrs. 5 
ave at 2 yee 


SONS OF PROVEN SIRES AVAILABLE 
Admiral Burke Lad's (V.G.) transmission 
is inherited by his sons, Pa 
ese averages of their 


production 
Rega! (Ex.). as 


of high 
bet Roamer (Ex.) and Pabst 
daughters 
17,094 m. 35.67 

857 
5S mos 
mg are available te head your herd. 
also available. Write for terme. 


& Neg. Oconomowoc, Wis. 


nos 


Acc. 





25 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BRED HEIFERS 


Due this fall. 
of a 1,043 Ib. dam), 
flake Supreme — 1B’ dam has 916 
record dams 
4 to 12 months old. Write 
prices are very reasonabie 


;reen Meadow Royal 
Ibs 


fat on 2x 
Also offering 15 heifers 6 to 12 months old and 10 high record bulls from 
your wants or come 
GREEN MEADOW FARMS, Elsie, Michigan. 


These are daughters of Green Meadow Constellation (son of Sovereign, out 
Pabst Reburke Vale (son of Regal) 


and Snow- 
Many of these heifers are out of 


and see us. We can supply you and our 








We are offering for sale, another son of 


“ANZAC” was born 3-8-51. 
2X. 354 days. at 4 yrs.. 9 mos 
Character. She proved him right as she 
she has had three calves (no twins) in 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS 


His dam 





ANOTHER GINGERBREAD MAN 
“Gingerbread Man,” 
as well as himself. are both Plus Proven in both DHIA and Herd Test 
on Herd Test, made 560 Ibs. fat 
The Official Classifier scored her Excellent in Dairy 
made $538.79 above feed costs last year, and 
15 days less than two calendar years. 


Write for Pedigree and Price 


whose sire before him, 


15,546 Ibs milk 


Hannibal, Missouri 














589 
WISCONSIN BREEDERS SALE 


TUESOAY, AUG. 7th at Clyman Farms, 7 miles 
nerth of Watertown, Wis., on Highway 26 —_ 
sale). Sate will start at 7:30 p. m. 6. &. 

75 MEAD of very choice, close and fresh Resie- 
tered and Grade Holstein cows. bred and epring- 
ing heifers and yearling balls. Cows with records 
up to 600 Ibs. of fat--all carefully selected 


BAIRD & DARCEY, MORS. 
and er . 








40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


BREEDING HOLSTEINS teaches us to raise the 
best. We have young bulle of all ages from dame 
as high as 100.000 Ibs. milk in 8 lactations. Oth 
ers up to over 600 Ibs. of fat testing up to 5% 
Sires by Pabst Dean, our 823 Ib. show son of 
Roamer 


MOONLIT DALE DAIRY FARM, Gridgeport, Wis. 





BROWN SWISS INFORMATION 
Can be obtained free from 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 














For Top Swiss 
COME TO THE 


WAUKESHA 
NATIONAL SALE 


FRIDAY, AUG. 24, 1951 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


55 HEAD of America’s best Swiss sell in 
the Waukesha National. Five daughters of 
Colonel Harry, including a 765 ib. *‘Excel- 
lent’ daughter of the $6,000 Buster's Lou- 
ise. Selling a full sister to the 1173 lb. Na- 
tional Champion, Ilingdale Surprise B. M. 
Six select bulls, several of serviceable age 
Many from better than 800 ib. dams. Fresh 
cows, heavy springers, bred and open heif 
ers. See this sale of select Swiss. Truly an 
outstanding group of foundation animals 
For catalog write to 


J. B. VYE 
National Swiss Soles Service 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


REGISTERED BROWN SWISS 
FOR SALE 


Good Breeding age “Colonel Harry" son 

from a V. G. 830 Ibs. fat dam for $555. Five 

(5) good heifer calves priced each $305. 
YOUNKER HOMESTEAD FARMS 

1714 Kelsey Ave Toledo, Ohio 

PHONE TAYLOR 1395 








AYRSHIRES 
PNAS LSS) ei 








AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 
Good registered cal rr 15. Dam is heifer 
that ie om « “ and fr did cow tam 
for aaliente STRATH- 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


ily. Pr to * Write 


GLASS. FARM “Box 7, 


FRANK LUHRS ®Aia¥ cow wanxer 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
orthern cows on hand. 





SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Salle 1456 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL 


Born 8-2-50. Dam's R.H. record at 2 yrs. 9.817 
Ibe. milk, 404 Ibs. butterfat. This ball has the 
backing of 61 tons of 4% milk on both sides of 
hie Pedigree. GREENFIELD FARMS, 3300 5. 
76th St., West Allis, Wisconsin 








Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Dispost- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 
ang d next herd sire come from Carefree; 

t him convince you 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 

New Hoven 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires: from 
tested and classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 


Indiana 





Franklin, Indiana 





LOD WN 


helps insure healthy livestock 


in essential element in 
t farm animals. 
When used in formula feeds, 
, ' mixtures and salt 
«ks, lodine helps prevent: 
et. ter, 
e Interference in reproduc- 
processes. 
e Hirth of weak, deformed 
ollypring with poor life 
pectancy 
@ Hirth of hairless or almost 
rless offspring 
Ask your dealer and be sure the 
feed products you buy contain 
I - ‘ 
Write for free booklet — The 
{ lodine in the Nutrition 
m Animals. 


leulit Is 
trition of 


ex 


Chilean lodine 
Educational Bureau, Inc 


120 Broedway, New York 5, M. ¥. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicage 1, 18. 





| out of their sockets 








FLY CONTROL 


Steps Up Milk 
Production* 


*Tests show that fly control 
increases average milk pro- 
duction 5.55 ibs. per cow 


increase Your 
Profit With Lee's 


LINDANE 
SPRAY 


attimge tiray 
DAIRY BARNS, 
slaved for 
vestock for Mies, 
ce, and many other 


* Highly Concentroted 


® Very Economical 


+ $5.00 
5.90 


1 pe. 
1 qe 


4: Your Lee Dealers — Drug 
Hatchery, Peed, Seed Store 


GEO. H. LEE CO. 
Omehe 8. Nebr 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


About Pinkeye in Cattle.... 


Watch for swollen, watery eyes as it may 
indicate a highly contagious infection. 


ANY years ago we were 
working on a dairy farm 
when some springing two- 


year-old heifers purchased to 
maintain summer milk production 
About a week later some of the ani- 
mals showed up with swollen, wa- 
tery eyes which were evidently quite 
sensitive to sunlight 

The ailment was apparently highly 
contagious, for within a week about 
half of the heifers affected in 
one or both eyes. In some cases the 
eyes were swollen completely shut, 
while in others they bulged half way 
and were almost 
completely unprotected by the evelids 
Covered or not, most of the eyes 
were covered with a milky-colored 
film, and many of them showed raw 


were 


were 


| red areas where ulcers had appeared 


Most of the affected animals 
shunned the pasture for the shelter 
of a dark, old shed during the day- 
time About the only exceptions 
were some that evidently went crazy 
with pain and were unable to stand 
still for more than a few minutes 
at a time. The sick heifers naturally 
lost a lot of weight and those that 
freshened gave little milk. This rep- 
resented quite a loss, but the situa- 
tion grew worse when home animals 
began to get the disease. Before the 
outbreak was over, about half of the 
cattle on the farm had been affected 
during a period of about four weeks 
were left permanently 
Three 


while the 


Two cows 
blind in both eyes 
the sight of one eye 
the animals seemed none the 
for their experience This was sur- 
prising in some cases, for that 
seemed entirely hopeless cleared up 
as shiny as new dollars. That was 
our first experience with pinkeye of 
cattle 1iff 


others lost 
rest of 


worse 


eves 


Outbreaks aren't much differ- 





tM TL 3 


REGIONAL ae 


Guernsey, 
official 


nT SHOW 


Holstein ond Jersey 
national shows here this year 


RY CATTLE 


CONGRESS 


...the Season's Climax 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE. In , 
state in the Union hed entries in 
this internetionally foemeous exposition 


1949, agoin in 1950 
some department of 

The Brown Swiss. 
breeds cre holding their 
Moke plons now 


every 


te attend this great exposition. 


EXTENSIVE 


PLANS 


The 39th annual exposition will be 


the greatest ever staged. The most attractive premium list 
ever compiled will lure exhibitors from thrveut the notion 


All the notional dairy cattle 


here. And, 


one of the greotest 


judging contests will be held 


doiry farm and home 


equipment shows ever held is being formuloted 


SEASON'S CLIMAX 
season. Neotiono! 


show 


Here is the climax show of the long 
titles are won and lost at this 





great exp 


will be in competition 
for every dairy former in America 
colorful circular on the 


The chomp of all the State Fairs 
it's eight full days of excitement 
Write tedey for the 
1951 exposition 


... The Industry's Greatest 


THIS 
YEAR 


SEPT. 29 - OCT. 6 eA 


| ally 


by J. W. Bailey, D.V.M. 


ent today than they were twenty 
years ago, but they seem to be a 
lot more common. Consequently, a 
few words may be in order regard- 


ing this disease. 
Flies May Carry the Disease 


is disputed by experts, 

generally believed to 
be a bacterium named Hemophilus 
bovis. The means of spread isn’t 
definitely known, but it’s suspected 
that flies are the number one car- 
riers. Such a theory is logical, for 
they are notorious for their habit of 
flying from diseased eyes to healthy 
ones. In addition, it has been re- 
peatedly shown that there is little or 
no spread of pinkeye without flies. 
Although pinkeye sometimes shows 
up in the winter, an explanation is 
available 

It seems likely that pinkeye in 
cold weather represents chronic cas- 
es that have persisted instead of 
clearing up in a normal manner. It 
is believed that these chronic cases 
offer a means of carrying pinkeye 
through the winter and that spread 
really begins with the arrival of flies 
in warm weather. Such carrier ani- 
mals always represent a hazard 
when purchases are made and are 
usually the means by which pinkeye 
is brought to formerly clean areas. 

There is no certain way of detect- 
ing carriers, for they seldom show 
actual symptoms of the disease. 
About the only way a buyer can 
protect himself is through knowing 
that animals have never had pinkeye 
and so have no chance of remaining 
as carriers. All recovered animals 
aren't carriers, but enough of them 
are so that they have to be consid- 
ered as dangerous. 

There is no immunity after an at- 
tack of pinkeye, although there 
sometimes seems to be such a thing. 
However one attack apparently 
gives considerable resistance so that 
later ones are much milder and may 
escape the attention of an owner. 
This is probably why pinkeye is usu- 
more severe in young animals 
that are having the disease for the 
first time 


Question Value of Vaccination 


The cause 
but is pretty 


Reports of vaccination have been 
so contradictory that we personally 
don't know whether it does any good 
or not. Different vaccines have not 
been generally successful, but some 
kinds of mixed bacterins appear to 
However, even the bac- 
terins have been condemned as use- 
less at various times and places. 
Since only about half of the animals 
sre usually affected anyway, it 
doesn't seem fair to give vaccination 
credit for immunity in an outbreak. 
Go ahead and vaccinate if you like; 
it may do your cattle some 
All in all, though, you won't be dis- 
appointed if you don't expect iron- 
clad immunity following such a 
procedure. 

Treatment is pretty much a mat- 
ter of good management. The 
aration of diseased and healthy ani- 
mals is the first and most important 
thing to be done in case of an out- 
break. The healthy animals can then 
be checked daily for new cases which 
are moved out as fast as they ap- 
pear. Affected beasts are best placed 


have value 


in darkened quarters that will dis- 
courage flies and keep light from 
irritating. the sensitive eyes. When 
dark quarters are impractical, dis- 
eased animals can be moved into a 
different pasture and the further 
away the better, for flies are capable 
of extensive flights. 


Treatment 


The dust and excitement that comes 
with treatment will probably do range 
cattle more damage than any good 
that will be done by medicines. Gen- 
tle dairy cows may be benefited by 
having their eyes washed out two or 
three times a day with weak boric 
acid solutions. The same is true of 
using mild argyrol and various kinds 
of ointments like yellow oxide of 
mercury. 

Mixtures of sulfa powders are easi- 
ly introduced into eyes by the use of 
so-called “puffer” tubes, which are 
especially made for this purpose. 
The injection of sterile milk and 
similar products may be given a trial 
if desired. However, it is well to 
remember that a combination of iso- 
lation and confinement in dark quar- 
ters probably represents the most 
practical means of treating and con- 
trolling pinkeye. Better start out 
with them if pinkeye shows up on 
your place this summer, and then 
add other measures on an experi- 
mental basis if you like. 


Recreation Farm Dispersal 
The Recreation Farm 
Swiss herd, long one of the good 
ones in the Middle West, which was 
owned by Dr. J. W. Ovitz, was dis- 
persed at the farm at Marengo, IIl., 
May 21, under the management of 
Norman Magnussen. There was a 
good crowd in attendance and buy- 
ers paid an average of $569.36 for 
the 71 registered Brown Swiss in 
the herd. Top of the sale was an 
“Excellent” son of Texas Centennial 
Jane, Bradenhurst Tex-Cen Supreme 
This five-year-old sire sold for 
$2,100 to the New York Artificial 
Breeding Association of New York, 
with Paul Kirksen of Ohio the last 
contending bidder 
Two cows topped the female side 
of the sale at $1,150 each. One of 
them, Recreation Supreme's Helen, 
sired by the “Supreme” bull above- 
mentioned, was purchased by George 
Beutel of Illinois. Jacob W. Renken, 
also of Illinois, secured the other, 
Recreation Melroy’s Henrietta 
Martin Fromm, Harvey Swartz, 
and Lowell Oranger did the selling 
with Sale Manager Magnussen mak- 
ing the announcements. A total of 
43 buyers from seven states pur- 
chased the animals offered. 


Brown 


Bovine Booby Trap 


When doing painting around the 
farm, don’t forget that calves as 
well as older cattle like to lick 
freshly painted surfaces. They also 
will lick what is left in the bottom 
of discarded paint containers. This 
vice is responsible for many fatal 
cases of lead poisoning every year, 
and the only way it can be stopped 
is to keep animals out of reach of 
lead paint. 
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Veterinary Column: 


J. W. BAILEY, D.V.M. 








Lightning Stroke 


Animals are often struck by light- 
ning while running on pasture dur- 
ing the summer months. They may 
be killed instantly and found dead, 
but sometimes remain alive while 
showing symptoms of being dazed, 
deaf, blind, or partly paralyzed 
due to lightning stroke 
persists for long, but if im- 
nerves are involved animals 
permanently crippled. There 
is no positive way of diagnosing 
lightning stroke but sudden deaths 
or suspicious symptoms accompanied 
by electrical storms always suggest 
Recovery and re- 
turn to normal in a short time also 
may indicate lightning stroke, par- 
ticularly if other animals are killed 
at the same time 

Instantaneous death is shown by 
lack of evidence indicating dying 
struggles, and dead animals are often 
found with a last bite of grass still 
clutched in their teeth. Carcasses 
are usually completely stiff within a 
few minutes after death, and bloody 
present in the 


Paralysis 
seldom 
portant 
may be 


such a possibility 


foam is apt to be 
mouth and nostrils. There may or 
may not be a singed streak down 
one of the legs to show where light- 
ning traveled to the ground 

Lightning doesn't always strike 
animals directly, but often “jumps” 
to them after some other object has 
been struck first. It will also travel 
down fences for long distances until 
it is finally grounded by some poor 
that happens to be touching 
the right wire. When animals are 
jammed together and rubbing a- 
gainst each other, several may be 
killed at once. This is a common 
occurrence when livestock is gath- 
ered under a tree during a storm 

Good care and nursing represent 
the only treatment for strick- 
en animals. They are best kept in 
a quiet place like a darkened box 
stall where they can run loose 


beast 


about 


Practical preventive measures are 
easy to adopt on the average farm 
Steel fence desirable so 
the wires are grounded at short in- 
tervals, but the same safety can be 
placing ground wires on 
wooden post. Under this sys- 
tem lightning is only dangerous be- 
tween two consecutive posts. In ad- 
dition, animals are advisedly kept 
out of woods pastures during storms, 
and shouldn't be turned into fields 
where they are apt to bunch up un- 
der an isolated tree at such times 


posts are 


secured by 
each 


Needle in Haystack Causes 
Barnyard Tragedy 


This is a story about a needle that 
fell into a haystack and a 2-year-old 
Jersey cow that found it 

The Jersey swallowed the needle, 
probably while eating some hay. In 
this was no different 
from other cattle which have a habit 
of swallowing metal objects with 
their feed. Bovine intuition doesn't 
seem to tell them it’s an unhealthy 
thing to do 

The needle pierced her stomach 
wall and lodged in the heart. The 
case was so hopeless thai clinicians 
at University of Georgia's school of 
veterinary medicine decided to end 
her misery by humane destruction. 
That done, they removed the needle 
and kept it as a warning of what not 


respect, she 


to leave around for cows to pick up 
Observers surmised that somebody 
had let it fall in to the feed after 
using it to sew up sacks 

A bright spot in the picture was 
that the veterinarians were able to 
save a bull calf the cow was carry- 
ing. Brought into the world several 
weeks ahead of schedule, the young- 
ster got along fine.—A.M.V.A. Press 
Bulletin. 


STERILE BULL 


I purchased a two-year-old bull 
that has been running with a herd 
of 25 or 30 cows. He is overworked, 
I am sure, but I am not sure that 
he has ever produced a calf. How 
can I be sure of his producing be- 
sides waiting and what would cause 
him not to produce? 

Dale, So. Car. M. M. 8. 

As the best way of checking on 
your bull we suggest that you have 
some of his semen examined under a 
microscope. This will show whether 
or not it contains living spermatozoa 
capable of fertilizing eggs from the 
cows. 

The commonest cause of sterility 
in bulls is overuse. Since you state 
this has happened to your bull, we 
suspect that it may be the cause of 
his failure to proaucc 


STORING COLOSTRUM-FOAMY 
SKIMMILK 


How long may I store colostrum 
milk in refrigerator? Should one 
week be O.K.? 

Does foam from skimmilk Le., sep- 
arated milk, harm calves? 

Albany, Minn. Mrs. J. K. 

If colostrum is free of dirt and 
manure and is kept close to the 
freezing point at all times, it can be 
safely stored for a week at a time 
Otherwise, it will spoil and be no 
good. A better plan would be to 
have it frozen and stored in a locker 
plant until it is needed. At that time 
it can be thawed out and used 

We do not believe that foam from 
skimmilk will actually harm calves 
However, being air, it will do them 
no good, so we can't see any object 
in feeding it to them. Why not let 
them breathe air instead of feeding 
it to them? 


ABORTION FROM BANG'S 
DISEASE 


If cows abort are they immune 
and ones a farmer should keep? 

We have had cows vaccinated that 
have aborted but had carried a calf 
two months before vaccinating. 
Should they be vaccinated more than 
once? 

Will cows ever breed normally 
again without treatment of yellow 
bodies? 

New Albany, Pa. R. T. 

Cows that abort because of Bang’s 
disease usually have enough resist- 
ance so they don't abort a second 
time. However, they are not im- 
mune, because they still have the 
disease. Since diseased cows are 
spreaders of the infection, such ani- 
mals aren't the kind that farmers 
should keep. 

We aren't in favor of vaccinating 
cows a second time for Bang’s dis- 
ease, particularly if they have al- 
ready aborted once 

A good many cows breed normally 
without treatment of yellow bodies. 
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“PENDISTRIN is the best treatment for mastitis we've yet found!” This 
is what dairymen are saying. 

The new, Squibb PENDISTRIN was developed for all kinds of bacterial 
mastitis. It is particularly recommended for difficult cases, and for cases 


where organisms causing mastitis may be unknown. 


These are the reasons you will prefer PENDISTRIN: ® It is a high-potency 
combination of antibiotics — containing 100,000 units of penicillin plus 
100 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin ® It disperses thoroughly in a treated 
quarter — remains active against mastitis up to 72 hours ® It is stable, 
non-irritating, won't discolor milk ® It comes in the infusion-tip, easy-to-use 
tube ® It requires no refrigeration — can be stored on the farm ready for 
instant use. 

Ask your druggist for Squibb PENDISTRIN. Keep this potent product 
always on hand! Write for special literature on PENDISTRIN. E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. 


HD.-7, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For the most common kind of MASTITIS 
SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 


Streptococcus agalactiae is the cause of 85 to 90% of all mastitis cases. For this 
most common kind of mastitis, use Squibb “Instant-Use” PENICILLIN OINT- 
MENT... the treatment that has proved successful in millions of cases of mastitis! 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian 


*a wademark of BE. R. Squsbb & Sons 
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Piddy, Paddy, Puddinhead and Pug 

Are vainly attempting to rescue a “lug” 
From a tight spot that's very serious. 

Ol’ thoughtless Frumpy is most delirious. 


Planes and swallows are built to bank, 
But tractors aren't made for hills so rank! 
When used with care, they'll never kill 
On take-off, belt, or on side hill. 


There’re other ways to invite disaster. 

Here’re suggestions if injury you're after: 

Be careless with tools, give no caution ‘round 
stock, 

Wear torn clothes, put your life into hock. 


If in a hospital you'd like to be mopin’, 
Leave junk on stairs, and trap doors open. 
Start fires with gasoline, by all means do! 
—dAnd be the entree at your own barbecue. 


"(RUMPYS FOLLY o FUROR INTHE FURROWS ” 


Don’t suffer alone if company you crave; 
Move equipment at night, let motorists rave! 
Make them a partner to your crime, 

Go without lights, it's accident time. 


Most folks watch out for the other fellow, 
They live a good life to an old age mellow. 
They show some thought and lots of reason, 
And work with safety every season. 


Maintain equipment, keep guards in place; 
Many an accident results from a race 

To get a job done, without caution or care— 
By tossing ‘way reason and taking a dare. 


The daring do and often die. 

For that reason it behooves “you and I” — 
Make the whole year one long Safety Week. 
Stop the slaughter that makes life bleak! 
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